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AN AFRICAN SEA-COAST VILLAGE, 


ONROVIA, the capital of Liberia, 

stands upon Cape Mesurado, in lat- 
tude 6° 19’ north, longitude 10° 48’ west from 
Greenwich. It can never become a very 
large city, if for no other cause, for the 
obvious one that it has not room. The 
Atlantic washes the sides and one end of 
the cape, while the other extremity is lost 
in almost interminable mangrove swamps. 
There may be reason to expect that some 
day, in the very remote and uncertain fu- 
ture, the capital will be found lifting itself 
up on the banks of the really noble St. 
Paul’s River, a dozen miles distant from 
Monrovia, and occupying a site that will be 
completely accessible to the largest vessels, 
and allow of expanse in every desirable direc- 
tion. A number of fine buildings can be seen 


scattered throughout the city, made of fine 
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bricks burned from a clay found plentifully 
upon the rivers, while the smaller houses 
are framed and finished of hard timber and 
good lumber, found also plentifully, to the 
woodman’s hand, in the forests of the coun- 
try. The timber and lumber need, verily, 
to be of the toughest and most durable va- 
rieties, that they may stand for years against 
the severities of the seasons; that is, of the 
soaking, penetrating “ wet season,” and then 
of the burning, rotting “dry season.” And 
besides, “the bug-a-bug,” a species of white 
ant, is a most determined and destructive 
enemy to all wooden buildings, as well as 
to furniture, books, clothes, and every thing 
of the kind. All buildings of any consid- 
erable age, and not of stone or brick, on 
the Western Coast, show the marks unmis- 
takably of these two unfailing adversaries. 





The President’s house, the houses of the 
wealthier merchants, some of the business 
places, the College, and the Monrovia Acad- 
emy, are to be named among the finest 
specimens of architecture. The population 
amounts to several thousands, made up of 
Americo-Liberians and their children, native 
servants and visitors from the interior, a few 
fureign officials, as many foreign merchants, 
agents, and their clerks, and the Kroomen, 
whose huts are squatted upon the beach. 
It is a picturesque little city. The sides of 
the cape are clothed with a carpet of fade- 
less verdure, inlaid with bright tropical 
flowers; magnificent trees cast their grateful 
shadows over many of the houses; the very 
top of the promontory is crowned with a 
cluster of gigantic trees, from whose branches 
hang graceful creepers; while the cool, leafy 
canopy of the hill partly conceals a fort, a 
light-house, and a flag-staff, from which floats 
the lone-star flag of Liberia. 

The country over which this flag floats is 
a free and independent republic of colored 
people, originally settled from the United 
States. Its coast-line extends from the Shes- 
bro River, on the north, near the southern 
boundary of the British Colony of Sierra 
Leone, to the Pedro River, in the south- 
east,—a distance of nearly six hundred 
miles. The most interior settlement can 
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hardly be more than thirty miles from the 
seaboard. The area of the Republic has 
been estimated at twenty-four thousand 
square miles, acquired by purchase, at dif- 
ferent times, from the natives, by agents of 
the American Colonization Society. Cape 
Mesurado was the first purchase, made by 
Commodore Robert H. Stockton, United 
States Navy, and Dr. Ely Ayres, in 1821. 
A second settlement took place, at Bassa- 
bore, in 1834; a third, at Cape Palmas, in 
the same year; and a fourth, on the Sinou 
River, in 1836. The earliest colonists, like 
their predecessors from among all nations, 
had to endure hardness, and struggle hero- 
ically for continued existence and progress, 
in their new territory, not only against the 
exposures and privations of an unopened 
and unhealthy country and climate, but also 
against the repeated attempts of their hos- 
tile neighbors, who attempted to drive them 
into the sea. The colony was enlarged from 
time to time, chiefly by immigration,—for 
the mortality was great for several years,— 
under the aid and supervision of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, which appointed 
governors over the colonies, and agents 
among them, as well as sent out emigrants. 
In 1839, however, the several settlements 
became united as a commonwealth; and in 
1847 this union, at the expressed desire of 
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the colonists, and with the approbation of 
the Colonization Society, gave place to the 
present government, when the Republic of 
Liberia took its place among the free and 
independent nations of the earth. 

The Republic, with all its institutions, is 
now in the hands its own citizens, all of 
whom are colored men,—some of them na- 
tive Africans, but the most descendants of 
American-born parents. The entire popula- 
tion within the territory may be seven hun- 
dred thousand, scarcely ten thousand of 
whom are Americo-Liberians and their off- 
spring,—the remainder, aboriginal inhab- 
itants. The form of government and its 
institutions are all very closely modeled 
after those of the United States. The Pres- 
ident is chosen biennially by the popular 
vote. The National Legislature meets annu- 
ally at Monrovia, in two houses. Each of 
the four counties is entitled to two senators, 
whe serve for four years, and one represen- 
tative, with an additional one for every ten 
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ing to the number of twenty to twenty-one 
thousand,—for whose comfort and conven- 
ience provision has always been made, not 
only while they have been actually crossing 
the ocean, but also for six months after 
landing, and while the acclimating process 
is supposed to be the severest,—the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, meanwhile, pledging 
itself to secure a bonus of twenty-five acres 
of land to every able-bodied immigrant, 
with his family, who evinces his title to 
possession by clearing off his allotted acres 
sufficiently to have erected thereupon a 
domicile for himself and his household. 
The Government of the United States also, 
at the request of the Colonization Society, 
settled in Liberia 5,722 recaptured Africans. 
The hundreds of thousands of natives be- 
lieved to be living within the Liberian ter- 
ritory are mostly located in their own towns, 
subject to their own head-men and munic- 
ipal laws, yet amenable to Liberian author- 
ity, and sharing in the protection and priv- 
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thousand of additional population, elected for 
two years. The Colonization Society in the 
United States has continued to manifest no 
little interest in the welfare of Liberia, espe- 
cially by sending out emigrants, amount- 


ileges of citizens. Some of these natives 
have become actual citizens, and creditably 
fill various public offices, while others are 
gradually gathering around themselves the 
arts and customs of civilized society. 
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The little Republic, like some altogether 
larger and more pretentious ones, has had its 
troubles about counting the votes; and a few 
years ago one of its Presidente, whose name 
we charitably relinquish to oblivion, united 
in a conspiracy to refuse the seat of authority 
to his legally elected successor. The result 


HON. J. J. ROBERTS, PRESIDENT OF LIBERIA. 


of the futile attempt was, his trial, condem- 
nation, and imprisonment; and then, in an 
effort which he made to break prison, and 
escape to an English steamer temporarily in 
the harbor, he was ignominiously drowned, 
and the conspiracy he had abetted drowned 
with him. There have also, lately, arisen 
some serious difficulties, out of a matter of 
indebtedness to a foreign government, and 
because of a revolt of the native tribes about 
Cape Palmas; but these difficulties have 
been amicably adjusted, and it is believed 
that a change has taken place in the tide 
of affairs. 

The representation made on behalf of 
Liberia, at the recent great Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, was altogether favorable to 
the future fortunes of the Republic, and 
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which, some have said, put her forward, at 
a leap, at least fifty years. 

In prospect of the late Centennial Exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia, the Liberian Goy- 
ernment had appropriated $10,000 toward 
making, on the grounds, a fair representation 
of Liberian products and enterprise; but the 

untimely outbreak of the natives at 
Cape Palmas prevented that Gov- 
ernment from going forward with 
its purpose. The entire plan would 
probably have fallen disastrously to 
the ground, but for the energy and 
determination of Mr. Edward Mor- 
ris, who had been appointed resident 
commissioner for the Republic. This 
gentleman managed to turn apparent 
disaster into complete success; for 
which noble and really heroic act 
Liberia at large can hardly be suffi- 
ciently grateful. 

During the Exhibition the people 
crowded to behold these rather 


strange sights in Agricultural Hall; 
and when the Commissioners came 
‘. to make up their awards, no coun- 


try was more liberally noticed than 
was Liberia, considering the com- 
parative number of articles exhib- 
ited; and no other country, perhaps, 
is so situated as to gain relatively 
so much as Liberia may by this great 
recognition and honor. 

The camwood-tree is not remarkable in 
appearance, but often the fiber of the wood 
is so saturated with dye, that a splinter can 
be taken and at once written with, as though 
it were a pencil. Whole forests of this inval- 
uable dye-wood, seemingly almost exhaust- 
less, cover large portions of interior Liberia. 
The palm-tree is as useful] as it is beautiful. 
The tapering trunk rises from fifty to sixty 
feet in height, branchless as it grows up, but 
notched round about at convenient distances, 
as though to assist the efforts of the climbers. 
At the top of the trunk appears a crown, made 
up of long, narrow leaves, composed of thou- 
sands of separate blades. These gracefully 
bend downwards, and sway and quiver in 
the passing breeze. Then, among the leaves, 
peep out large, cone-shaped bunches of the 
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CAPE PALMAS 


palm-nuts, each nut the shape and size of a 
pigeon’s egg, and hundreds upon hundreds 
aggregated upon asingle branch. Like the 


famous “grapes of Eshcol,” a single bunch 
of these is so heavy as to require to be car- 
ried between the shoulders of two men. 
The fibrous covering, when the fruit is ripe, 
is of a delicate crimson, shading to yellow 


at the extremity. From the body of the 
tree, palm-wine can be drawn; from the 
heart, a fine cabbage can be had; from the 
fiber, cordage and coarse cloths could be 
made; from the fresh oil, the natives and 
foreigners make the dish called “ palm-but- 
ter.” The palm-soap, manufactured from 
this oil, is excellent for washing, and all 
other purposes for which soap is used. From 
the kernel-oil, the French are making the 
finest salad-oil of commerce. The coffee- 
tree, also, is as beautiful as it is fruitful,—a 
single plant sometimes yielding as much as 
thirty pounds of coffee per year. It grows 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, and 
spreads its branches well out. The leaves 
are full and glossy, and they enfold clusters 
of the berry, which grow at intervals around 
the boughs. When ripe, the berries are sim- 
ilar to our common wild cherries, and the 
kernels are two to a berry, at the center. 
The flower is white, in size and perfume like 
to the single white jasmine, and beautifully 
contrasting with the deep green of the leaves 
and the scarlet of the fruit. 








(SEA VIEW). 


The African of the Western Coast is, for 
a savage, remarkably cleanly in his person. 
True, he rubs himself with palm-oil, but 
that makes his limbs supple, and keeps him 
free from cutanous diseases. He also bathes 
himself several times a day in the pure run- 
ning streams of his native hills. The towns 
are almost invariably built upon the banks 
of rivers or rivulets. The smaller or tem- 
porary towns are open and free to all com- 
ers and goers, and readily abandoned if there 
should be repeated drouths or prevalent 
sickness, or other diseases; but the perma- 
nent towns are barricaded, especially against 
enemies and assaults. . These towns are gen- 
erally circular in shape, as are also the houses 
within the circle. The enclosing barricade 
is made of a double row of sections of strong 
trees, from ten to fifteen feet in height, 
planted firmly in the ground, and bound to- 
gether by strong withes from the forest. 
Sometimes a lighter fence is made to sur- 
mount the lower one. The gates of this de- 
fense are also very strong and substantial, 
being prepared from the roots of the great 
silk-cotton, and firmly secured in their 
places. The houses of the town are not dis- 
posed with regard to order, but rather look 
as though they had been rained down. They 
are each about sixty feet in circumference, 
built of saplings from the forest, and having 
conical roofs bound down upon them with 
a thatching of palm-leaves. There is often 
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nothing except a door by which to admit light to 
the interior; the furniture is of the rudest descrip- 
tion,—a few mats to lie on, a few billets of wood to 
sit on, the same to rest the head on at night, and, 
if the owner is one of the class who have visited the 
Coast, in trading business, then, perhaps, a few brass 
kettles to cook in, a few wash-basins to eat palm- 
butter in on great occasions, and possibly a small 
looking-glass, as one of the “seven wonders of the 
world.” Some of the largest of these houses have 
a sort of a loft, separated from the lower apartment 
by a kind of a floor, made up from the round stems 
of the palm-branches, stretched across the circle of 
the house, and bound together by creepers from the 
trees. The ascent to these lofts is by sections of 
trees which have been notched so as to serve for 
stair-cases, and are leaned up against the trap-doors 
in the floor of the lofts. When you have managed 
to ascend, you may pull up the the stair-case after 
you, or let it go prostrate on the clay floor beneath. 
But woe to the unfortunate civilized creature that 
attempts in vain to go to sleep on one of the floors, 
so-called, of any of these lofts; he may turn and 
turn, but the round hardness of the palm-branches 
will be sure to sink, and to keep sinking, “into his 
meat,” as said the German who had tried the ex- 
periment, though not to his heart’s content. And 
besides, by earliest dawn, the natives beneath will 
smoke you out, with tears in your eyes, or else suffo- 
eate you while they are diligently preparing palm- 
butter for breakfast. 

In the midst of these native towns are public 
kitchens, in which the sheaves of rice gathered 
in at the harvest season are stored away in the 
upper parts, a slow smoking fire being kept just alive 
beneath for the purpose of preventing the multipli- 
cation of weevils, or other vermin, in the hoarded 
grain. 

There is also in each town a gru-gree house, in 
which the gru-grees, or charms against witches, 
and all sorts of wicked things, are kept. They are 
made up chiefly of small leathern bags, containing 
almost any thing, it matters but little what, so that 
they have passed under the blessing of some devil- 
doctor. These gru-grees are worn upon the person, 
put up in the houses, fixed about the town, along 
the walks or woods, on the farms,—anywhere, every- 
where, to keep off or ture aside the hurtful influence of malignant, unseen, unknown, but 
ever suspected and dreaded, beings. 

Every native town has, moreover, connected with it the rice and cassada farm and 
the banana grove. When the first showers, in May, of the approaching rainy season are 
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falling, the men go forth from the gates and set on 
fire a tract of country, all ready to burn vigorously 
at the close of the dry season. The fallen heavy 
wood is then dragged off, and the rice sown broad- 
cast over the ground, slightly turned up by the ac- 
tion of the native hoe. The showers continue to 
fall faster and fuller, and the rice springs and grows 
rapidly under the influence of the soaking rains. The 
boys are now placed to scare away the flocks of birds, 
which come to devour the swelling, ripening grain. 
By Autumn-time the rice is ready to be gathered and Hi 

the heavy rains have ceased. Now begins the women’s ; AAA H 
work of the harvest. They go forth into the farms M \ Nh) 
at early dawn, and cutting down the stalks of grain | , j 4h ae 
one by one with their little knives, bind them into af at 

sheaves, and, at close of day, bring them in upon L % if Hii, 
their shoulders, with shouts of “harvest home.” > it San PANE | 

The cassada is a farinaceous plant, well known in 
all inter-tropical countries. The slips are stuck into 
the saturated soil, and grow very readily. The root 
is elongated, and, when ripe, may be boiled or roasted, 
and eaten as the potato, or it may be grated and dried 
into starch or flour. Thin, round cakes of cassada- 
bread are often baked and eaten. Tapioca and a 
species of farina are made from the cassada. The 
banana-tree is a succulent plant, filled with cells con- 
taining water. It grows ten or twelve feet in height, 
and, from the top of the tree, go forth half a dozen 
green, smooth leaves, six feet long and a foot broad, 
curving downwards, with a strong midrib running 
through the middle, An individual tree yields only 
one bunch of fruit, and then dies, or is cut down; 
but from around its roots have sprung up, perhaps, 
as many as a dozen shoots to “bring forth fruit in 
due season.” From this peculiarity it comes to pass 
that in a comparatively short time a grove of bananas, 
if left alone or encouraged, will cover over many 
acres of ground, with hundreds or more of ripe or un- 
ripe bunches. 

At the close of the harvest season, the women 
have done their work, and now comes the time of 
joyous dancing. The place selected is under the 
shade of wide-spreading trees. The women are dressed 
at the height of the native fashion. Their hair is fan- 
tastically plaited and finished off, not with “rats and 
waterfalls,” but with monkey’s tails. Their bodies 
are shining with palm-oil, well rubbed in, adorned 
also with bright feathers of birds or streamers of 
flashy cloths, and wrapped around the waist with t 
country cottons. A man stands leaning against the trunk of a tree, holding between his 
knees a rude species of drum, made from the hollowed section of a tree, with skins tightened 
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across the ends. The perfection of his art 
seems to consist in beating upon the drum- 
heads as rapidly as possible. The women 
dance in a circle, without the presence or in- 
spiration of the men; and the perfection of 
their art appears to lie in their making every 
fiber of the body to tremble, as they throw 
themselves into every possible contortion, 
while streams of perspiration flow down 
their persons. As soon as the reel is fin- 
ished the damsels, not fair, burst into loud 
laughter and congratulations of one another 
on the superiority of the performance. 

An altogether darker and more distressing 
institution of these towns is the devil-bush, 
under the control and direction of the devil- 
doctors, both male and female. These 
schools of heathendom are conducted sepa- 
rately, as to the sexes, in the deepest, darkest 
recesses of the forests, from which all are 
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being smeared over with white clay,—hap- 
pen fora moment to be seen by some chance 
outsider, they will bound away, with a sud- 
den outcry, like some frightened deer. When 
the circle of infamous instruction has been 
completed, then the graduates, shining with 
palm-oil, adorned with gay feathers, and 
sometimes tinkling with bells, are taken 
home to their deluded parents to be feasted 
and féted,—the villagers, on the way, turn- 
ing out to applaud and honor them. 

Yet another terrible institution of bedev- 
iled Western Africa is the sassa-wood ordeal. 
If any one is sick or in great trouble ina 
native town, then it is clear that some one 
has bewitched him. And now, to find out 
who has done the dreadful deed the devil- 
man is summoned. As soon as his approach 
is heralded, the women flee for their lives to 
cover. The Satanic representative begins his 
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severely excluded, excepting those imme- 
diately concerned. It is understood, that 
the youth, in these infernal institutions, are 
deliberately taught all of evil and wicked- 
ness that their accomplished teachers can im- 
part. Should any of the pupils,—generally 
made tenfuld more hideous than ever, by 
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howlings, goes through his incantations, and 
at length fixes the dread odium on some 
doomed fellow. If he denies the crime and 
protests his innocence, almost the only way 
in which he can clear himself, is by passing 
through the poisonous ordeal. The devil- 
doctor prepares the calabash or gourd of 
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A SASSA-WOOD PALAVER. 


sassa-wood decoction, whose poisonous inten- 
sity will be graduated according to the in- 
tensity of the doctor's feelings. All things 
being ready, the accuser and the accused, 
and pretty much the whole town, repair to 
some cleared spot of the neighborhood. At 
the center of the ring the victim confesses 
his genera] sins, but protests his innocence 
in this particular matter; and having in- 
voked the demons to destroy him if he is 
guilty, to deliver him if he is innocent, takes 
the bowl and drinks the draught. A short 
time of intense interest now ensues. Every 
eye is fixed upon the accused. If he be- 
comes only sick, and throws off the contents 
but does not fall prostrate, then his inno- 
cence is established. His friends burst forth 
around him and bear him off in triumph; 
while woe be to the devil-man that accused 
the unfortunate; for he must now pay a 
heavy fine to the intended victim, or pass 
through the ordeal himself. But on the 
the other hand, should the poison take 
deadly effect, and the accused reel and fall, 
then the guilt is made patent, and the whole 
infuriated crowd, running, rushing, and 





howling, seize hold upon the friendless 
wretch and drag him over field and fence, 
rock and river, until he is torn, limb. by 
limb, to death. 

The history of Christian missions in the 
country is contemporaneous with that of 
Liberia itself. The colonists were most of 
them members of Churches before they col- 
onized. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
planted its mission, not among the natives, 
but among the foreign settlers, by the hand 
of Rev. Melville B. Cox, in 1833, who, how- 
ever, soon fell a victim to the climate. White 
superintendents, since his time, with two 
colored bishops,—Burns and Roberts, wor- 
thy, deserving men,—have either fallen by 
death, at their posts, or been obliged to leave, 
in order to save their lives. The Republic 
has, doubtless, been greatly benefited, in 
many respects, by the efforts of this mission, 
in co-operation with those of other missions. 
Most of the Presidents, and many of the lead- 
ing men, have been members and officers of 
the Methodist Church. The Presbyterian and 
Methodist Academies have turned out most 
of the best educated and most useful of the 
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young men who have appeared in any of 
the walks of public life’ The names of Pro- 
fessor Blyden, of Liberia College; Hon. Dan- 
iel Smith, Rev. Daniel Ware, Hon. Benjamin 
Anderson, Hon. Hilary Johnson, with those 
of others, will long be remembered, for good, 
both at home and abroad. The palmiest 
time hitherto of the Methodist mission was, 
probably, when Rev. John Seys was super- 
intendent, and Mrs. Ann Wilkins was at the 
head of the Female Academy at Millsburg, 
and the coffee-farm at Whiteplains was blos- 
soming, and the Monrovia Academy was in 
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into the Grebo tongue; and at their stations 
Cavalla, Mt. Vaughan, and Fishtown, are 
beautiful, and blessed with churches, school- 
houses, mission-houses, Christian villages,— 
all under the shadows of feathery palms, and 
surrounded by gardens, coffee-farms, and 
native towns. The names of their founders, 
Rev. Bishop Payne, and of Rev. Mr. Hoff- 
man, of Cape Palmas, will live forever ir 
the annals of self-denying, self-sacrificing, 
Christian missionaries. 

The Liberians have established a nominal 
system of education, with common-schools, 


CAVALLA MISSION STATION. 


actual operation. There is reason to believe 
that it was premature to hand over the mis- 
sion entirely into the hands and manage- 
ment of the Liberian Conference,—at the 
time it was done; for they were not quali- 
fied and provided to undertake and carry 
forward all the interests imposed upon their 
ability and readiness. 

Mission stations of more or less signifi- 
cance have been established in the towns 
and villages along the coast and upon the 
river’s banks; but none of the large, perma- 
nent native towns have been reached and oc- 
cupied, in force, that we are aware of, unless 
by the Protestant Episcopalians, their work 
chiefly among the Greboes, of Cape Palmas. 
They have translated portions of the Holy 
Scriptures, some hymns and school-books, 





graduated as in this country, high-schools, 
and 4 college, and there is a law compelling 
attendance upon school, but the ideal has 
often been better than the actual. 

The one great drawback and hinderance to 
progress in every direction in Liberia is the 
unhealthiness of the climate. The coast- 
line, along which the settlements have been 
generally made, is a slip of alluvial deposit. 
The seasons of the country are two,—the 
wet and the dry,—the former beginning with 
June and ending with October. June is the 
coolest, and January the hottest, month. It 
does not rain incessantly during the wet sea- 
son,—the rains are most copious at night; 
and, in the dry season, occasional showers 
refreshingly fall. The temperature is mostly 
sultry and moist, but the heat is not gen- 
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erally excessive, being modified by the al- 
ternating land and sea-breezes. The range 
of the thermometer may be said to be from 
about 71° in the wet, to 82°, in the dry sea- 
son. But Western Africa is a land of many 
rivers and streams. Their deltas are covered 
over with mangrove swamps. In the wet 
season these rivers overflow their banks, and 
float down upon their currents whatever of 
loose vegetable or animal matter is found. 
In the dry season the surplus waters subside, 
leaving the marshes exposed to the rays of 
the fervid sun; rapid evaporation takes 
place, and the atmosphere becomes filled 
with the miasma of decaying vegetable and 
animal substances. This can not but be 


inspired, and brings on disease, atrophy, and - 


often death. The white man can hardly 
live on the coast; the mulatto suffers fear- 
fully; the black man not so much. The 
interior tribes degenerate, after a time, who 
attempt to settle coastward. The horse can 
not live; and the fine, large cow of the in- 
terior dwindles to disgraceful proportions. 
We desire to help swell the volume of voices 
now crying for a movement from the basal 
line of the Coast to the comparatively healthy 
upland region, where the horse does live and 
is strong ; where the cow does thrive and give 
her milk; where the plow and the harrow 
can be used; where the whites do nof physic- 
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ally degenerate; where Mohammedanism is 
progressing with the Koran, the school, the 
mosque, and the minaret. It can not be 


NATIVE HOMES. 


wisdom or philanthropy any longer in per- 
sisting to prepare man for “the world to 
come” in the region where he can hardly em- 
ploy or enjoy “the world that now is.” 
Meanwhile, has not “the set time to favor 
interior Africa’ come? We see that, liter- 
ally, from the North and the South, the 
East and the West, scientists, explorers, 
government officials, and Christian mission- 
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aries, are penetrating to the very hidden 
heart of the Continent, and revealing the 
wonders of “ the land shadowing with wings.” 
Colonel Gordon, the energetic Governor of 
the Khedive, promises a country open to 
freedom and travel from the Red Sea to the 
Soudan; and missionary colonists from 


Great Britain and the Eastern Coast are 
pressing their way through the region made 
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almost sacred by the heroic life and labors 
and touching death of Dr. Livingstone, to 
settle upon the Lake uplands of his discoy- 
eries. Surely, under these providential 
openings, and with a revival of missionary 
zeal, Ethiopia shall not have much longer 
to stretch out her hands in vain unto God, 
but “ princes shall come out of Egypt, and’ 
the kingdoms of the earth sing unto God.” 





THE PAST. 


TYRANT that bindeth with cords of pain 
And guardeth a prison door? 
Nay,—but an angel who breaks a chain, 
And leads the way to a sunlit plain, 
Where grasses blossom in Summer rain, 
And singing birds can soar. 


A poisoned chalice whose hot drops bring 
A pang to each pulsing vein? 

Nay,—but a draught from a healing spring, 

Cooling the fever and soothing the sting, 

Till the dimming eye and the drooping wing 
Are lifted to light again. 


A pitiless blackness of dreary sea 
Hiding our good ships’ graves? 

Nay,—but a beacon, flashing free 

Over the track where the breakers be, 

When winds are striving in frenzied glee 
To shroud the rocks in the waves. 


A specter, ever with iron hand 
Holding the spirit fast? 

Nay,—but a prophet, in silence grand 

Lifting the veil from a far-off land, 

Where, in the scorching of desert sand, 
Waters shall gush at last. 


The angel, who rolls from the closéd door 
The sealing stone aside; 

The healer, for hearts that are rent and sore; 

The light that flashes the black seas o’er; 

The prophet who points to the other shore,— 
They are here, to-night, by my side. 


And it matters little if life’s new bells 
Sadly or gladly ring,— 

An undertone, in their clamor, tells 

Of a soft south wind that dies and swells 

In fragrant arehes of. pine-wood dells, 
Where, some day, the birds will sing. 
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MILAN CATHEDRAL. 


ROM Venice to Milan is a transition 


semi-oriental Jand 


ition is at first a disappointment. Our 


from ancient to modern Italy. In be- | dreams of a medieval 
ginning to see Italy at Venice we are carried | seem to become realities when we pass out 


back so far into olden times that the trans- 
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of prosaic Austria into poetic Venice. If 
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we would not know the shock of a sudden 
waking then, we should travel slowly and 
stop frequently on the road to Milan. Dur- 
ing such a journey, the modern figures will 
gradually appear against a background of 
the Middle Ages. Imperceptibly the active, 
living Italy will crowd out the silent and 
dead, till, by the time we steam into the 
great nineteenth century railway station at 
Milan, we shall have come back to the world 
of to-day, and be reconciled moreover to the 
change. For both Milan and Turin are, 
notwithstanding their antiquity, as full of 
an activity that belongs to exuberant youth 
as either St. Louis or Chicago. Northern 
Italy seems to have left history and romance 
to-sleep by the shores of Como, to be sung 
in the shaded plains of Lombardy, and 
echoed ftom the crags of Piedmont hills. 
Amid such scenes there linger still the sun- 
browned mothers and hard-handed fathers 
of the stalwart youth that bring their ener- 
gies to swell the life of the exchanges and 
markets and crowded business streets of 
Milan. So our boys come down from the 
Green Mountains and the White Hills of New 
England, and swarm the cities of our young 
Western World, till the current flows warm 
and pulsing from the heart of the cities back 
again through many veins and channels to 
the far-away hamlets in the hills. Ask at 
almost any farm-house in Vermont of the 
old man who reads his weekly paper by the 
chimney corner, “ Where are the boys?” and 
you will hear that John and George and 
Peter all went, one after another, to Bos- 
ton or New York. Ask the same question 
of the peasant who smokes his earthen pipe 
in the Italian Tyrol, of the mother bringing 
her bundle of sticks from the forest, or spin- 
ning in her cottage-door, and they will tell 
of Giovanni and Guido and Pietro, who send 
them money from their business in Milan. 
And in Milan we should find these sons in 
the banks and the counting-houses, in the 
workshops and manufactories, brown, strong 
men, with the free step and soldierly bearing 
of the mountaineer half-hidden under the 
Parisian style of dress. For both Milan and 
Turin are French in attire,—perhaps I should 
add in the day-time. In an evening stroll, 
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especially among the middle classes, who 
can not afford carriages, we still see the veil, 
the black, trailing robe, the bright shawl, 
and flaunting fan of the true Milanese, 
They may work hard during the day, but at 
night they must have their promenade in 
the Corso, in the various squares, ending al- 
ways at the famous Galleria Vittorio Eman- 
uele. Here gay and fickle Paris seems to 
have come over the mountains, and taken up 
her abode for a time among these pleasure- 
seeking lovers of light and beauty and song. 
This Galleria is a structure of which the city 
may justly be proud, for it has not its coun- 
terpart in any other place in the world. It 
has been erected in the heart of the city, and 
the modernizing cosmopolitan spirit has 
found here its highest expression. It is an 
immense covered arcade in the form of a 
cross. On either side of the broad avenues 
formed by the long ‘arms are shops, nearly 
one hundred in all, containing all that is 
most gorgeous and beautiful in merchandise. 
The Rue de la Paix is rivaled in the gleam- 
ing luster of precious stones. The Boule- 
vard des Italiens and the Palais Royal seem 
combined in the display of articles peculiar 
to each. The bronzes and statues remind 
one of the Via Condotti, and the Orien- 
tal fabrics take one’s thoughts quickly to 
the bazaars of Damascus. Indeed, the whole 
place is Eastern in its lavish adornment, but 
it is Oriental luxury modified by Parisian 
taste. No matter how the sun burns out- 
side, here it is shaded and cool; and down 
these broad arcades the throng moves all 
day long. It is especially a favorite loung- 
ing place for the stranger, who can sit on the 
velvet cushions of any one of the numerous 
cafés, and sip his ice and enjoy the crown- 
ing interest of all strange lands, namely, 
the ever-moving people. 

Where the avenues meet at the center of 
the cross spreads a wide circular plaza, around 
which extend upper galleries, decorated with 
frescoes and statues of the favorites of the 
past and the present. Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, Dante and Savonarola, Macchiavelli 
and Cavour,—all are awarded prominent 
places in this modern Pantheon. The whole 
circle is overarched by a dome of painted 
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glass, and the light falls softened by many 
colors upon the fountain and the pavement 
below. Mirrors multiply all the charm of 
the place, and at night over a-thousand gas- 
jets make the picture to blaze with light. 
One needs only to sit here in the cool of the 
evenings to realize the Southern side of the 
Milanese nature, and to see that at heart 
they love the leisure and delight of the festa 
as well as those Italians who live by the 
shore of the Neapolitan Bay. For the 
Northern side, go into the Chamber of Com- 
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to grasp the iron crown, and place it upon 
his own head, nor the triumphal entry of 
the Napoleon, whom, after the victory of 
Magenta, they were willing to welcome as 
the “Savior of Italy.” We must measure 
Milan’s appreciation of the helps she may 
have had toward Italian unity by the in- 
tensity of her desire, and the degree of sac- 
rifice and endeavor she was willing to be- 
stow. Some one has called her the “ moral 
capital of Italy,” and so she has proved in 
the many struggles undergone before 1859, 
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merce, whose councils are held in a hall 
once devoted to theological discussion; go 
into the manufactories and the markets, and 
listen to the ear-splitting tumult of the ex- 
change. Examine the railways and the 
hotels. See the new streets are all wide as 
boulevards, and the squares are large enough 
to assemble the whole population, and the 
patriotic feeling of pride in their great men 
is shown by naming these new streets for 
them, and placing in the squares the statues 
of their beloved heroes. 

The rows of new buildings are as French 
as possible; for Milan, more than any other 
Italian city, remembers her association with 
France, and especially her close personal 
knowledge of the Bonapartes. They could 
not forget the hand that was strong enough 





when the peace of Villa Franca opened 
throats that could never have been made to 
echo one German guttural of welcome to 
Radetsky, and set them shouting “ vivas” 
for Victor Immanuel. For, notwithstanding 
cosmopolitan externals, Milan has been 
fiercely national. German art and litera- 
ture could not change her; Spanish despot- 
ism could not destroy. She rose from pil- 
lage and fire and sword, that marked her 
medizval history till she had been “ besieged 
forty-eight, and stormed twenty-eight times.” 
And when she lifted her head after each new 
tempest that swept the Lombard plains, no 
matter what helmet it was forced to wear, 
the head was Italian still. And through all 
periods of vicissitudes science has been ad- 
vanced and art cherished. Great treasures 
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hang in the academy, gathered some of them 
from the old palaces of extinct families. 
Raphael’s celebrated “Marriage of the Vir- 
gin” is here, and many others, to which 
pages should be given if they are touched at 
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SANTA MARIA DELLA GRAZIA. 


all. Perhaps it is better to let them alone 
altogether than pass them with only a look 
and a word. 

In modern art, the city is not behind 
Florence or Rome in sculpture. In all 
three places this art has yielded to the pop- 
ular demand for simple, familiar subjects, 
and in four-fifths of the studios one finds 
the artists occupied on statues of children. 
Their best purchasers of late years have been 
Americans. American houses have not room 
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for classic art, for, with our mania for hay- 

ing things match, we recognize the difficulty 

of making mythological heroes or goddesses 

at home in our drawing-rooms. But we 

can all find a niche for a four-year-old boy 

or girl, with which our other 

adornments harmonize, there- 

fore the artists repeat them in 

every possible attitude; small 

boys, thinly clad, praying, whist- 

ling, laughing, crying, and sleep- 

ing, are offered for our choice, 

In the Vienna Exhibition 

j three-fourths ofthe Italian sculp- 

tures were of children. In the 

Philadelphia Exposition we had 

all the Vienna boys and girls 

repeated, and many more; and 

this, not because Italians like 

best to make them, but because 

Americans like best to buy 
them. 

From their contemplation we 
turn gladly to the old Church 
of Santa Maria della Grazia, 
where all is old enough and 
; somber enough to make one feel 

he must have traversed great 

spaces between this place and 
the studios. We must not lin- 
ger over the church itself, but 
we pass through it, and follow 

a snuff-taking priest out at a 

little door and through a long 

corridor of the cloister of the ad- 

4 joining convent. Old canvases 

| of monks and bishops are flap- 

=| ping in the wind, falling from 

" the worm-eaten frames. Not 

less deserted than the Church is 

the great whitewashed refectory to which 
it leads. Here is the space for the tables, 
yonder the niche where appeared the head 
of the reader who regaled the monks at table 
with passages from some saintly book, and 
over there that faded fresco on the wall is all 
that remains of that which we have come to 
see, the famous Cenecola (or Last Supper) of 
Leonardo da Vinci. We have learned all we 
know about it from copies, and there re 
mains only enough here to make us wonder 
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MONUMENT TO LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


how copies ever could have been made. The 
outlines are left; the imagination of the 
artist must fill these on the canvas. The 
gazer must fill them for his own mind and 
heart. Time was when this old refectory 


was used for storing hay and grain and 
Vou. Il.—26 


stabling horses of the first Napoleon’s cav- 
alry, and then, or earlier, the picture was 
whitewashed. This covering has been as 
far.as possible removed, but the thin, chalky 
veil still hides much that would have been 
utterly destroyed by any further attempts 
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at restoration. Sixteen years the artist 
worked upon it, and when he died, with his 
head on the breast of his king, he did not 
feel his work was done. That feeling must 
have existed only with regard to the pic- 
ture of Christ; with which he never could 
be satisfied, for all the rest of the work was 
finished between 1482 and 1489, while Co- 


MONK AT THE WELL IN CERTOSA, NEAR MILAN. 


lumbus was busying his brain with projects 
for finding a new world. The length of the 
picture was twenty-eight French feet; the 
thirteen figures occupy nine of it. Its beauty 
remained inviolate hardly as long as it had 
taken to create it. The Dominican monas- 
tery was situated in damp and low ground. 
The floods of 1500, leaving water standing 
for weeks in the dwellings, continued the 
work of destruction. The canvas cracked 
and became mildewed; the monks counted 
it ruined, and cut a door in the wall passing 
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directly through it. Then patches of paint 
fell off, the feet of the apostles became en- 
tirely obliterated, and one of the grandest 
works of art became a blackened disfigure- 
ment to the room. We can not go in detail 
over the world’s wakening to the value of its 
loss, and the various and futile attempts to 
rescue what remained. But for the fact that, 
in its supreme period 
of beauty, its celebri- 
ty had caused it to be 
copied on a smaller 
scale for two minor 
cloisters (the one at 
Castelazzo being 
supplied ..with the 
printed names of the 
different figures), we 
should have had to 
mourn forever over 
the pitiable specter 
of this incomparable 
creation. The Am- 
brosian Library of 
Milan contains the 
copy made in 1612, 
after its beauty had 
begun to fade; and 
when the famous mo- 
saic made by Bossi, 
and now in the Fran- 
ciscan Church at Vi- 
enna, was made in 
1807, there existed 
twenty-seven copies 
of copies from which 
the artists could stu- 
dy. Engraving did 
its best to save it, 
and Raphael Morghen’s is considered a gem 
in all collections of copper-plate engravings. 
Notwithstanding all this, the feeling -was 


‘strong that the charm of the master’s work 


was irrevocably lost. Then upon the art-world 
broke the news of the existence of the orig- 
inal drawings, in colored crayon, of ten of 
the heads of the apostles. After passing 
from an old Venetian family in Venice to 
England, and into the possession of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, they were bought for the 
King of Holland, to whose daughter—the 
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BEGGING FRIAR OF THE CAPUCHIN BROTHERHOOD. 


Grand Duchess of Weimar—they afterward 
came by inheritance. Now had come the 
hour of its real resurrection. The princess 
placed the work for reproduction in the 
hands of the well-known painter, Johannes 
Niessen, then Professor in the School of Art, 


at Weimar, and to his hand we.owe the best 
idea we have of the “Last Supper.” He 
copied faithfully all the ten heads, and ven- 
tured to supply the three missing; namely, 
Simon and Thaddeus and the head of Clirist. 
He studied the latter long and reverently, 
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and executed it ten different times, finally 
producing the picture of Christ copied by 
modern engravers as the original picture. 
One writer says that the original, even in its 
present condition, makes an impression no 
copy can approach, and that the traces of 
sacred genius can not be utterly effaced so 
long as an outline of the design remains; but 
the fact is that any art-lover, entering the 
old refectory without previous knowledge, 
would not be able to find traces of genius in 
this pitiful shadow and wreck. It is a hope- 
less ruin, and we have Johannes Niessen to 
thank for whatever has come down to us of 
its real spirit and power. 

We might linger long among minor objects 


MILANESE LADY. 
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of interest in Milan, did not the thought and 
interest and admiration turn continually to 
the Cathedral. All that could possibly be 
said about it has already been said, yet the 
mind lingers over it after the words fail, and 
the heart feels its impressiveness after the 
mind has ceased tothink. ‘Is it the world’s 
finest Cathedral?’ We recall San Marco, 
and St. Peter’s, and the Duomo at Seville 
and Cologne, and, if we analyze and compare, 
answer, “‘In some points the finest, in others 
not so fine.” But, while it may suffer from 
comparison in some minor particulars, it 
certainly surpasses all in magnificent effect. 
The marvelous impressiveness due to no one 
thing alone, but to the combination of per- 
fection of form, grandeur in 
proportion, and beauty in col- 
oring, is felt nowhere else as 
here. We can describe and de- 
fine page upon page, and, when 
we are done, the charm remains, 
defying description or explana- 
tion; tod subtle to be much 
talked about, but too powerful 
not to be felt. It is not so 
much the awe one feels in the 
presence of a structure so great 
that we marvel how it could 
ever have been built, as a 
thought of the countless mul- 
titudes, all gone now, whose 
hands helped to rear it, through 
at least fifteen complete gener- 
ations. Add to the builders 
the worshipers, the strangers; 
the idlers, who, for five hun- 
dred years have made it a 
shrine for their prayers and 
their pilgrimages ; think what 
sorrows and joys have gone up 
with the incense; think of the 
lives that here received the 
baptismal touch on baby 
brows,—that have knelt here 
for confession and worship,— 
that have come here crowned 
for bridals or for burial,—and 
the secret of the peculiar sa- 
credness begins to unfold itself. 
We may mount the steps of the 
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INTERIOR OF MILAN CATHEDRAL. 


porch pursued by the beggars, the aged, the 
blind, and the children, and, lifting the heavy 
curtain that swings before the largest of the 
five portals, find ourselves within the great, 


somber, solemn temple. We may be alone 
save a custodian with jingling keys, a few 
aged poor sitting asleep at the foot of the 


giant columns, a few kneeling figures at the 
confessionals ; a mother lifting her baby to 
teach it to dip its finger in a cup of holy 
water, or putting it upon its knees before the 
altar of the Virgin and showing it how to 
make the sign of the cross; a priest or two 


| arranging the candles for the coming service; 
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and here and there a stranger lingering over 
a picture or astatue, guide-hook and umbrella 
in hand. There is no sound save a faint, 
far-off murmur of voices or footsteps. The 
scattered people only make the spaces seem 
vaster; yet the mighty multitudes who have 
come and gone seem to throng it, and the 
place takes on a peculiar sacredness and 
sense of consecration rarely realized even in 
other cathedrals that can claim the same 
antiquity. 

The church was planned and begun in 
1386. It is not finished to-day. Men of 
every generation have taken places of those 
of the previous one, and so the work has 
come on to its present apparent perfection. 
Much still remains to be done. It was 
begun by Galeazo Visconti, who yielded up 
his booty from victorious wars, and even his 
jewels and precious personal treasures for it. 
The gifts that flowed into the coffers of the 
church at first were far greater than could 
be used. The quarries of Condaglio fur- 
nished enormous supplies of the purest 
marble for the work. The form was that 
of a cross, the nave four hundred and fifty 
feet long; and the floor contains one hun- 
dred. and ten thousand square feet. The 
side altars were an after-thought, marring 
and belittling the severe simplicity of the 
original plan, which proposed only the one 
grand altar. The smaller altars have no 
lack of adornment by way of pictures and 
statuary, little of which is of the highest 
_ type of art of its period. Nearly all of 
it is designed as memorials of the distin- 
guished dead. A subterranean passage, no 
longer used at present, leads to the palace 
of the archbishop. The tomb of San Carlo 
Borromeo, in a little chapel of San Carlo, is 
the only one over which a stranger would 
linger, unless he knew the “ Promessi Sposi,” 
and cared to stop a moment above the slab 
that covers the grave of the Cardinal Bor- 
romeo, immortalized by Manzoni. 

San Carlo’s tomb is behind the high altar, 
and under the choir. The little chapel is 
nearly as gorgeous as the chapel of the tomb 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher at 


Jerusalem, with swinging lamps of gold and | 
silver; and the value of more than four mill- | 
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ions of francs is said to be contained within 
its walls, in jewels and precious metals, 
Whether Ignazio Conti, who is responsible 
for that statement, is reliable or not, we have 
no means of knowing. Certainly, the chapel, 
or cave, is most carefully guarded. Behind 
a strong screen may be seen still the coffin, 
said to be of pure gold, incased in crystal, 
furnished for San Carlo at the expense of 
Philip IV of Spain; and in this coffin, 
wrapped still in priestly vestments and blaz- 
ing with precious stones, lies the body of the 
the saint, the yellow face looking of the tex- 
ture of leather or parchment. We hurry 
away, glad to escape, and feeling we would 
cheerfully have missed the sight of the 


grandeur to have escaped the disgusting 


spectacle of relic-worship. 

Magnificent as is the church in the inte- 
rior, the exterior is still more wonderful. 
Time was when it was surrounded with 
dwellings and shops, that pressed so closely 
upon it as to injure the effect; but all these 
have been removed, and all the streets ap- 
proaching it now terminate in a wide plaza, 
making on every side a broad margin for 
this wonder of architectural beauty. Never 
was church built before in which as great 
carefulness was used to make the outside as 
perfect in every particular as that within. 

We can spend hours walking around the 
spot, choosing various points of view, see- 
ing it in sunlight and shadow, watching it 
as it seems to rise white and ghostly from 
the darkness of the night, or awed to silence 
by the grandeur of its beauty when the 
round moon spreads a soft veil over it, trans- 
figuring it into something seemingly beyond 
the work of human hands. It is in moon- 
light that every delicate outline comes out 
clearly. Then the two thousand statues 
with which the top of the cathedral is 
adorned seem to occupy some far away world 
of their own, nearer to heaven than we poor 
pigmies staring upward from the pavement. 

The best art of art’s best periods has not 
disdained to bestow its work up here, where 
only the earnest lover of the beautiful would 
care to climb. Canova has three statues 
there; one of these, the finest, being that of 
the first Napoleon. 
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CRABS AND LOBSTERS. 


AMILIAR objects of every-day life as 

are the crabs and lobsters, they are also 
animals of exceeding interest to the zodlogist. 
The lobster affords him materials for study- 
ing, in a ready and perfect fashion, the type 
of a great class of animals known as the 
crustacea; whilst the crab presents him with 
an interesting modification of that type, and 
shows several features of unwonted kind, 
especially in its development. To begin 
with, we may style a crab a kind of tail- 
less lobster,—viewing the crustacean in its 
adult state, at least. As we shall presently 
note, the young crab is exceedingly like a 
lobster in form and appearance; but even in 
its full-grown state it is by no means diffi- 
cult to discover traces of a near relationship 
between the two animals. If we lay the 
crab on his back, we may find that he pos- 
sqses a rudimentary tail, in the little ap- 
pendage which children name the “ purse,” 
and which lies tucked up under the crab’s 
body. If we pull down or raise the “ purse,” — 
a procedure to which, by the way, the crab 
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may object, although causing no pain or 
injury,—we may note that it possesses a few 
rudimentary feet, resembling, in essential 
nature, those we see on the under surface 
of the lobster’s tail, and which are named 
“swimmerets.” Fishermen tell the sexes of 
the crabs by noticing the difference between 
the size and form of the rudimentary tail. 
Thus, the tail in the female is bordered with 
bristles or hairs, that of the male being 
hairless; and whilst the former possesses a 
broad, expanded “ purse,” that of the latter 
is long and narrow. The claws of the female 
crabs are smaller than those of their mates, 
and the shells of the “gentler sex” are much 
more prominently arched than those of their 
sterner neighbors. The use of the purse, or 
tail, and its rudimentary feet, becomes very 
apparent when the egg-producing season 
arrives. Eight prominent filaments or proc- 
esses exist on the inner surface of the tail, 
and to the silken or hair-like fringes of these 
processes the little eggs of the crabs are 


| attached, and are carried about in great 
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masses by the parent. When nearly ripe, 
the eggs become of a bright red color, and, 
according to fisher parlance, the crab is then 
said to be “in berry.” Calculations have 
been made as to’ the number of eggs a crab 
may carry. Each of the eight filaments 
carries above 180,000 eggs; it therefore fol- 
lows that a crab will carry at least a grand 
total of 1,440,000 eggs. In one case a natu- 
ralist counted 2,000,000 eggs in one speci- 
men. These animals would thus seem to be 
as prolific as fishes; but it must be remem- 
bered that only a very small percentage of 
the eggs are destined to undergo full devel- 
opment. Very many simply die without 
undergoing any development whatever; and 
it is almost needless to remark that a very 
large proportion of the eggs fall a prey to 
certain hungry fishes and other inhabitants 
of the deep, which esteem crabs’ eggs as un- 
doubted tidbits, and as a veritable luxury. 

The process of molting the shell, already 
mentioned as occurring in the course of the 
crab’s development, is also duly represented 
in the adult animal, and becomes related in 
a singularly close manner to the process of 
crab growth and increase. Being incased in 
shelly armor, even to the last joints of his 
toes, no great increase of size is, in the nature 
of things, permissible to the crab. But pe- 
riodically the crab retires to some seques- 
tered cranny in his rocky abode, and there 
slips off his shell, and appears as a soft- 
bodied, helpless creature, until the forma- 
tion of the new shell is accomplished. While 
in this soft-bodied condition the process of 
nutrition proceeds apace, and the crab in- 
creases markedly in size; so that we may 
regard the molting of the shell as a special 
provision intended to admit of periodical 
growth. Most curious, however, is it to note 
that the molting process extends farther and 
deeper than the mere outside crust. The 
stomach of the crab possesses a horny layer, 
and this is cast and renewed along with the 
shell,—a circumstance proving the identity 
of this internal layer with the outer shell; 
while horny parts of the gills, the outside 
coating of the eye, and certain portions of the 
mouth-organs, are also cast off like worn-out 
clothes, and are duly renewed. It has not 
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been ascertained how frequently a crab casts 
his shell; but it may safely be asserted that 
much depends on locality, food, temperature, 
and other conditions which surround and in- 
fluence crab life. As evidence of the great 
increase in size which takes place after each 
molt, it may be stated that the shell of a 
crab which had been lately cast measured a 


‘little more than three inches in breadth; 


the body of its late possessor being found to 
measure no less than five inches across. In 
the case of a lobster which had just cast its 
shell, there was a clear gain of an inch in 
length in the body of the animal. This in- 
crease in growth, it is clear, must begin be- 
fore the molting process sets in, and may be 
the exciting cause of that process. 

Even more curious than the molting of 
the shell is the faculty exhibited by crabs 
and lobsters of casting off their claws, appar- 
ently, in many cases, in the most reckless 
fashion. A sudden or loud noise, such as 
the sound of cannon or of thunder, has been 
noticed to operate in an injurious manner on 
the sensibilities of the crabs and lobsters; 
one or more of the legs having been cast off 
with a start, as it were. But nature has, on 
the other hand, counterbalanced this strange 
selfmaiming proclivity, in that the crusta- 
ceans possess the power of reproducing their 
lost limbs. The wounded stump undergoes 
a process of healing and growth, and gives 
origin in due time to a new limb; this proc- 
ess being in some degree analogous to that 
whereby the new shell is produced. 

Crabs and Jobsters are very miscellaneous 
feeders. “All is fish,” literally, “ that comes 
to their net;”’ but fishermen are strongly 
possessed with the idea that scraps of fish 
and portions of cuttle-fishes are regarded by 
the crabs as especial tidbits. Accordingly 
we find that fishes form by far the largest 
proportion of the bait used ; and the crusta- 
ceans are known to evince a decided prefer- 
ence for strong-smelling bait. It appears to 
be a fact that lobsters are sensitive to color, 
and fishermen prefer, in some places, to use 
for lobster-bait fishes such as gurnards, which 
possess a striking color, in order to attract 
the animals to the “pots” or “creels.” 

In the matter of internal organization, and 
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in the furnishings of the body, the crabs and 
lobsters exhibit a high degree of perfection. 
From the front of the head the two pairs of 
“antenne,” or feelers, may be seen to pro- 
ject,—the great feelers in the lobster being 
almost as long as the body; the lesser an- 
tenne being shorter, and divided each into 
two filaments. The “ears” of the lobster 
are situated with the first or basal 

joints of the smaller pair of feelers; 

each organ of hearing consisting 

of a little sac or bag containing 

fluid and particles of sand or lime. 

The obvious use of this arrange- 

ment is that of receiving and in- 

tensifving the vibrations of sound, 

and of transmitting them to a spe- 

cial nerve,—the “auditory ” nerve, 

or that of hearing. The eyes of 

the crabs and lobsters are situated 

on movable stalks, and, curiously 

enough, are of compound nature; 

that is, each eye is composed of numerous 
“facets,” or divisions, each facet in reality 
representing a simple eye. The mouth- 
- organs of these animals are singularly com- 
plex. The lobster, for example, possesses no 
fewer than six pairs of appendages belonging 
to the head, and associated with the mouth. 
Thus, we find a pair of strong limy jaws, 
named mandibles; then two pairs of smaller 
jaws, termed mazille; and farther back three 
pairs of organs, which, partaking both of the 
structure of jaws and feet, are named foot- 
jaws, Even the stomach is provided inter- 
nally with three very strong limy teeth, 
adapted for breaking down and dividing the 
food after it has run the gauntlet of the 
mouth parts. There exists in the crusta- 
ceans a very large liver, known to epicures 
under the name of the “cream.” A mus- 
cular heart lies on the back, just beneath the 
shell, and circulates pure blood through the 
body, through well-developed blood-vessels; 
and if we examine the sides of the body in 
the crab or lobster, after removing the shell, 
we shall find numerous gills, for the purpose 
of breathing, or for purifying the blood. 
The gills of the lobster number twenty on 
each side of the body, each gil! resembling a 
bottle-brush, in that it consists of a central 
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stem, to the sides of which are attached nu- 
merous delicate plates corresponding to the 
hairs or bristles of the brush. Regarded as 
to its essential nature,.each gill may be 
viewed as presenting us with a literal net- 
work of minute blood-vessels, in which the 
impure blood is exposed to the action of the 
oxygen of the water admitted to the gill- 
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chamber. The gills being attached to the 
bases of the legs in the crabs and lobsters, it 
follows that a certain amount of motion 
must be exercised by the gills when the 
animal moves about. Thesé movements 
have the effect of assisting in the work of 
admitting fresh water into the gill-chamber 
at the bases of the legs. And as the water is 
made effete and useless by being robbed of its 
oxygen in the act of breathing, it is got rid 
of by the cénstant action of little balers or 
scoops, borne by a pair of the jaws; these 
organs thus keeping up a continual outflow 
at the front of the gill-chamber. As is well 
known, the crabs and lobsters can exist out 
of their native element for days together; 
this fact being explained by the power pos- 
sessed by these animals of keeping a due 
supply of moisture in the gill-chamber. 

The active habits of crabs and lobsters 
afford a sure indication that these animals 
possess muscles and nerves of a high degree 
of organization. The nervous system of the 
lobster consists of a chain of nervous knots 
and cords lying along the floor of its body ; 
that of the crab being more or less concen- 
trated, as becomes the form of the body, but 
occupying a position similar to the nervous 
axis in the lobster. 
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THE GIRLHOOD OF 


TN a sketch of the parents of Madame 

de Stael, presented some time since in 
the predecessor of this magazine, occasional 
allusions were made to the famous author- 
ess herself, but enough only to give con- 
sistency to our account of her less known 
family. Our researches into their remark- 
able history have developed not a few data 
respecting her own early life, and we are 
tempted to record them, quite naturally 
supposing that they will be as entertaining 
to the reader as to ourselves. It is a curi- 
ous fact that, in the almost boundless bio- 
graphical literature of her country, there is 
not a single complete “ Life,” or biography, 
of this, the most extraordinary woman in 
French literature, or, as Sir James Mackin- 
tosh said, in all literary history. There is 
no end to the biographical “Sketches” and 
critical estimates of her; the numerous 


“Memoirs” of her literary contemporaries 
continually allude to her; the political, as 


well as the literary, histories of her times 
give her incessant prominence, for the pres- 
ence of no intellectual woman was ever more 
vividly and pervasively felt in the politics, 
the literature, and the “society” of her 
epoch. Napoleon considered her his most 
formidable. competitor in French public 
opinion, and persecuted her with more 
persistent jealousy than he ever showed 
toward any crowned antagonist, striking at 
her even from the rock of St. Helena. But 
you search in vain through the long cata- 
logues of French bibliography for what an 
English reader would call a “regular” biog- 
raphy of the great authoress. She has her- 
self given’us much autobiography in her 
“Considerations on the French Revolution” 
(one of her ablest productions), and still 
more in her “Ten Years of Exile.” Her 
two most noted fictions are to a great extent 
self-revelations. Nearly all her works, in- 
deed, like the productions of most writers 
of genius, are characteristically imbued with 
her personality. It would seem, then, that 
there should be no lack of resources for an 
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ample record of her life; and it is unac- 
countable that French literature, the most 
abundant and most brilliant in biographical 
writings, has never attempted to erect a 
symmetrical or complete biographic monu- 
ment to its greatest. feminine intellect,—a 
character who, according to the best French 
critic, Sainte Beuve, represents her event- 
ful times more completely than any other 
woman, not excepting Madame Roland. 
Her cousin, Madame Necker de Saussure, 
distinguished as the author of a work on 
Education which was crowned by the French 
Academy, wrote the fullest and best of the 
many biographical sketches of Madame de 
Stael, as an introduction to the first com- 
plete edition of her works; but it is more a 
critical account of- her writings than a 
memoir. Later writers, however, have been 
indebted to it for most of their biographical 
data. We shall avail ourselves of her aid, 
using, meanwhile, abundantly other but less 
familiar sources. Our sketch must necessa- 
rily be desultory; but if it takes somewhat 
the air of literary gossip. so much the better, 
perhaps, for the entertainment of the reader. 
She was born in Paris, April 22, 1766. 
Necker, her father, was at this time rapidly 
becoming noted ‘as a financier. It was in 
this year that he revived the fortunes of the 
“Company of the Indies;” and he had al- 
ready been three years the chief partner and 
real founder of the banking house of Thur- 
leson, the greatest in France and, soon after, 
the greatest in Europe. The Republic of 
Geneva made him her representative at the 
Court of France, and the prospect of that 
extraordinary official distinction (“the most 
conspicuous in Europe,” as Gibbon said), to 
which he attained in the next decade, was 
already opening before him. “The salon” 
of Madame Necker was one of the most 
brilliant centers of Parisian society during 
the early life of her daughter, and had an 
important influence on her character. The 
blind old Marquise du Deffand, herself the 
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“salons” of the day, wrote often to Horace 
Walpole favorable accounts of that of Mad- 
ame Necker. She met there not only the 
most distinguished diplomatists and govern- 
ment functionaries, but hosts of artists, “lit- 
terateurs,” and “ philosophers,”—the latter 
then all-powerful in bringing on the rapidly 
approaching Revolution. Marmontel says 
much about Madame Necker’s “‘salon;” but 
his allusions are always tinged by his “ phil- 
osophic” antipathy to the religious rigor 
of the family; for they never compromised 
their hereditary Protestantism afnidst the 
Roman Catholicism and philosophic skep- 
ticism which prevailed around them. 

The “Memoirs” of the time abound in 
criticisms on the Necker salon, as on the 
salons of the metropolis generally, biased by 
the social andepolitical partisanship of the 
day; but the most reliable, while admitting 
the peculiarities of Madame Necker, show 
her to have been pre-eminent in her char- 
acter, her talents, and her social tact. The 
historian of the “Salons of Paris” (the 
Duchess d’Abrantes) represents her as “an 
angel of virtue amidst that Court of Ver- 
sailles, the noises of which only could reach 
her;” as “naturally spirituelle, and perfectly 
instructed ;” as having “a sustained vivac- 
ity of mind and an unfailing sweetness.” 

Madame Necker was the daughter of a 
good Protestant pastor of the Alps, who 
gave her, in his mountain parsonage, “the 
best education,” it is said, “that fell to the 
lot of any woman of Europe in that age.” 
She was thorough in her knowledge of both 
the classic and the modern languages, and 
in the sciences generally. Voltaire admired 
her; Gibbon fell in love with her, and would 
have married her had not his aristocratic 
father broken off the match. After the 
death of her father she taught school at 
Geneva, and found in her splendid educa- 
tion a source of independence. It was more; 
it commended her to the regards of Necker, 
then the most rising of untitled men in 
Europe. Her habits as student and teacher 
were, however, somewhat rigid. She never 
got rid of a certain mechanical mannerism, 
which was the only detraction from her 
many graceful accomplishments, and a per- 
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manent cause of incompatibility between 
herself and her daughter; for, though the 
mother early perceived the extraordinary 
mental capacity of her child, she could not 
so readily appreciate those susceptibilities 
of genius, the deep and varied and some- 
times anomalous, not to say capricious, sen- 
sibilities which distinguished her from other 
children. She set herself at work net merely 
to subdue, but to extinguish them, as dan- 
gerous indications, though they were but 
the overflowings of that imaginative and 
moral vitality which afterward matured 
into the richest qualities and talents of her 
transcendent womanhood. 

The mother, trained to be an instructor, 
had her own theory of education, and it 
was the worst possible one for her peculiarly 
gifted daughter, who was in fact a beau- 
tiful but incomprehensible marvel to her. 
Madame Necker’s religious nature had led 
her to repel Rousseau’s educational system, 
which was founded upon an abuse of Locke’s 
philosophy then common among French 
thinkers, and which taught that, as our 
ideas in their primary forms are all received 
through the senses, the first task of the edu- 
cator should be the training of the faculties 
of perception and observation ; that the first 
studies should be objective, if we would 
procure an intellectual and moral develop- 
ment that should not be irregular, un- 
healthy, and illusory. To Madame Necker, 
Rousseau’s theory was materialistic. ‘She 
took, therefore,” says Madame Necker de 
Saussure (herself one of the best authorities 
on education), “the contrary route, and 
wished to act immediately on the mind by the 
mind; she believed it necessary to fill the 
young head with a great quantity of ideas, 
persuaded that the intellect becomes indo- 
lent without this labor of the memory. It 
was the ‘cramming system,’—not the edu- 
cation (educ-ing) of the faculties;” and if, 
as Madame Necker de Saussure thinks, it 
did not actually injure the child, “ rela- 
tively to the development of thought,” she 
was saved only by the uncontrollable vigor 
and self-assertion of her genius. The same 
authority assures us that, notwithstanding 
the rare excellences of Madame Necker, the 
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charm of childhood had little power over 
her; she had too much subdued and dis- 
ciplined her own nature to have preserved 
very much of instinct. She could only love 
what she could admire, and “a tenderness 
founded in presentiment and imagination 
was somewhat foreign to her.” “Gratitude 
was to her the first of ties; she had, by con- 
sequence, cherished her father; and this 
filial love, so exalted, which appears like a 
distinctive characteristic of the family, had 
always been active in her. God, her parents, 
and her husband, whom she adored also as 
her benefactor, had been the only objects of 
her ardent affections. Nevertheless, she un- 
dertook the education of her daughter with 
a fervent zeal inspired by the sense of duty.” 
The “sense of duty,” however noble in the 
less intimate relations of life, becomes almost 
ignoble when, in the relations of a mother to 
her child, it takes the place of maternal 
instinct. 

Madame Necker’s rigor oppressed her 
daughter. Her daily, her hourly life was 
under rule, her sports were restrained, her 
attitudes regulated, and her studies were 
severely mechanical. But her ardent nature 
was ever spontaneously breaking away from 
this bondage, so foreign to its instincts. She 
was full of gayety, of “abandon,” of frank- 
ness, of affectionate impulses, of the love of 
dramatic effects, not to say dramatic tricks. 
Marmontel says that “she was, at times, an 
amiable little mischief-maker.”’ Bonstetten, 
in later years her admiring correspondent, 
says that, -as he was walking in Necker’s 
garden one day, he was rudely struck from 
behind a tree with a switch; turning to re- 
sent the blow, he saw the child, then five 
or six years old, hilarious over the feat. 
“Mamma,” she exclaimed, “wishes me to 
learn to use my left hand, and you see I 
am trying to do so.” “She stood in great 
awe of her mother,” writes Simond, the trav- 
eler (who knew her from her infancy), “but 
was exceedingly familiar with and extrava- 
gantly fond of her father. 
had no sooner left the room, one day, after 
dinner, than the young girl, till then timidly 
devorous, suddenly seized her napkin and 
thiew it across the table at the head of her 
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father; and then, flying around to him, 
hung upon his neck, suffocating his reproofs 
by her kisses.” This was nature, rude, yet 
rudely beautiful. 

Never has paternal or filial love been 
stronger, down to the very grave, than be- 
tween Necker and his daughter. The: ¢a- 
resses of the father encouraged the child to 
act, and especially to speak, with an aban- 
don quite contrary to the severe notions of 
the mother; and, says Madame Necker de 
Saussure, “the applause which the sallies of 
her humor called forth inspired her contin- 
ually to indulge it in new ways, and already 
she responded to the pleasantries of Necker 
with the mingled gayety and affection which 
characterized all her later relations with 
him. The desire to give pleasure to her 
parents was an extremely active motive of 
her affectionate nature. For example, at 
the age of ten years, observing their great 
admiration for Gibbon, who was a frequent 
guest of their salon, she imagined it to be 
her duty to marry him, in order that they 
might enjoy constantly his conversation.” 
She made seriously the proposition to her 
mother, in spite of the grotesque corpulence 
of the historian,—the “ugliest man of the 
United Kingdom.” Notwithstanding these 
childish simplicities, Madame Necker de 
Saussure says she “has seemed always young 
yet never a child.” ‘In all that has been 
recounted to me about her early life, I re- 
member but one trait which bears the char- 
acter of childhood, and even this showed the 
dawn of intellect. She amused herself by 
making paper kings and queens, and setting 
them to act scenes of an improvised tragedy. 
When this entertainment was prohibited by 
her scrupulous mother, she would conceal 
herself in order to enjoy it. To this early 
amusement was attributed the only singular 
habit she ever had,—that of twisting a bit of 
paper or a leaf between her fingers.” 

In her tenth vear she was exceedingly at- 
tractive. Her natural gayety was extreme, 
though at times touched by that poetic 
melancholy which ever after tinged her soul. 
Her manners, especially when relieved of 
the restraints of her mother’s presence, were 
the simple outbursts of her natural sensi 
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bilities and frankness. She was fascinating 
to many of the thinkers that frequented her 
mother’s salon, who could foresee the lux- 
uriant genius and beauty with which her na- 
ture was already unfolding. The Abbé Ray- 
nal, the “ Historian of the Indies,” holding 
her little hand in both of his, would prolong 
her conversation with wondering interest. 
Her impromptu remarks already flashed 
with somewhat of the light with which her 
conversation in later years illuminated the 
best circles of Paris, Coppet, Weimar, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and London. 
She was a brunette; her countenance shone 
with animation, and her “great black eyes 
were dazzling with intelligence and kind- 
liness.”” 

Her parents were fortunate in procuring 
for her a household companion in Made- 
moiselle Huber (of the distinguished Gene- 
vese family of that name), afterwards Ma- 
dame Rilliet, who now became, and ever 
remained, one of her dearest friends. Ma- 
demoiselle Huber has recorded her first 
interview with the brilliant young girl, the 
“transports” with which she received her 
as her habitual associate, and the promises 
she made “eternally to cherish her friend- 
ship.” “She spoke to me with an ardor 
and fluency which made her already elo- 
quent, and greatly struck me. We did not 
play as children. She immediately asked 
what were my lessons? If I knew any for- 
eign languages? If I ever went to the the- 
ater? When I replied that I had been there 
three or four times, she broke forth in ex- 
clamations of delight, and promised me that 
we should frequently go there together, add- 
ing that on our return it would be necessary 
to write out the subjects of the pieces, espe- 
cially those parts which had most interested 
us; that this was her habit. And then she 
exclaimed, ‘We shall write every morning.’ 
We entered the salon. By the side of the 
arm-chair of Madame Necker was a little 
wooden cricket, where she had to sit, obliged 
to hold herself erect without support. 
Searcely had she taken her place when three 
or four venerable personages approached 
her, speaking to her with the kindliest in- 
terest. One of them, who wore a small, 
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round peruke, detained her in a long con- 
versation, speaking to her as to a person of 
twenty-five years. This was the Abbé Ray- 
nal; the others were Marmontel, Thomas, 
the Marquis of Pesay, and Baron Grimm. 
We were called to the table; it was a won- 
der to see how she listened there. She spoke 
not a word, but seemed to share in all the. 
discussions by the vivid and varying expres- 
sion of her features. Her eyes followed 
the looks and movements of each speaker. 
You could see that she anticipated his ideas. 
All topics were familiar to her, even those 
of politics, which were already among the 
chief subjects of interest in the Parisian 
salons. After dinner many more guests ar- 
rived. Each in approaching Madame Necker, 
had something to say to her daughter,—a 
compliment or a pleasantry. She always 
responded, not only with ease, but with 
grace. Some would entertain themselves in 
attacking her, in trying to embarrass her, or 
to excite the young imagination which al- 
ready displayed so much brilliancy. The 
men who were most distinguished by their 
talents were those who hovered most about 
her, prompting’ her conversation. They in- 
quired about the books she was reading, re- 
ported new ones to her, and inspired her 
love of study by discussing with her what 
she knew and what she did not know.” 

The severity of Madame Necker’s domes- 
tic rule was, by this time, so far relaxed as 
to allow more indulgence to her child’s dra- 
matic tastes. Minor or “domestic theat- 
ricals” were even admitted into the enter- 
tainments of her villa at St. Ouen. Among 
her daughter’s earliest literary essays were 
attempts at dramatic composition. She had 
shown extraordinary talent in the “Por- 
traits,” “Characters,” and “ Eloges,” which 
were a sort of social literary recreation of 
the day. Grimm had sent examples to his 
royal correspondents in various parts of 
Europe, as marvels of intellectual precocity. 
He now wrote them an account of a drama 
produced in her twelfth year, and acted by 
her and her young companions in the draw- 
ing-room at St. Ouen. ‘“ While Necker,” 
he says, “covers himself with glory in the 
government, and renders himself eternally 
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dear to France, and his wife devotes herself 
to her charitable hospital in the parish of 
St. Salpice, their young daughter, who has 
evinced extraordinary talents, amuses her- 
self by writing small comedies, after the 
manner of the semi-dramas of M. St. Marck. 
She has just completed one in two acts, en- 
titled ‘The Inconveniences of Life in Paris,’ 
which is superior to her models, and aston- 
ishing for her years. Its characters are well 
delineated, its scenes well adjusted, and the 
unfolding of its plot is natural and full of 
interest.” He adds that Marmontel, who 
was ever enthusiastic for the daughter, though 
he could never appreciate the mother, was 
affeeted even to tears on seeing this juvenile 
performance at St. Ouen. 

At fifteen years of age her faculties, if not 
her style, showed the maturity usual with 
cultivated minds at twenty-five. In 1781, 
when Necker’s “Compte Rendu” first ap- 
peared, exciting all France, she, proud of 
his triumphs even in his defeat, wrote him 
an anonymous letter of such remarkable abil- 
ity that he recognized its authorship by its 
talents. “ Her genius had already itsstamp,” 


says Philarete Chasles. At this early age 
she had mastered some of the profoundest 
works of French literature; studying, not 


merely reading them. She had made ample 
extracts from Montesquieu’s “Spirit of 
Laws,” and had commented them with her 
own acute reflections. Raynal, then rejoic- 
ing in the marvelous but temporary fame 
of his “Histoire Philosophique,” gravely 
solicited her to contribute to one of his 
works an essay on the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Necker himself discour- 
aged these premature efforte, but the train- 
ing to which she had been addicted by the 
system of her mother, her elaborate though 
versatile studies, her participation in the 
discussions of the salon, and in the perform- 
ances and criticisms of the “domestic theat- 
ricals,” could not fail to prompt her faculties 
beyond their normal and healthful growth. 
Every thing about her ministered to her 
intellectual life. ‘Her pleasures as well as 
her duties,” says Madame Necker de Saus- 
sure, “ were all exercises of her mind. Her 
mental faculties, naturally energetic, took 
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thus.a prodigious expansion.” The wonder 
is that they became not as prodigiously mor- 
bid; nothing but her native vivacity—the 
national temperament, which she so abun- 
dantly shared—could have saved her from 
the usual effects of such mental excesses. 

Thoroughly French, as she was, in the 
flexibility and elasticity of her nature, her 
sensibilities, nevertheless, began to suffer by 
this unintermitted tension of her intellect ; 
and we may trace to this period that poign- 
ant sensitiveness to the miseries of human 
life, that ever-recurring strain of sadness, 
which characterize nearly all her writings, 
and which, in spite of wealth, fame, talent, 
travel, “troops of friends,” and a career 
splendidly successful in most respects, ren- 
dered her life a continuous scene of restless- 
ness, if not of melancholy, and led her to say 
on her death-bed, to Chateaubriand, that 
but one of the capabilities of her nature had 
been developed to its utmost,—the capability 
of suffering. Madame Necker de Saussure 
remarks that her sensibilities were, at this 
early period, as excessively developed as her 
intellect, that the praises which she heard 
given to her parents melted her into tears. 
“That which amused her,” says her com- 
panion, Mademoiselle Huber, “was that 
which made her weep.” Her attachment to 
Mademoiselle Huber became a sort of passion. 
The sight of celebrated persons would make 
her heart palpitate; the names of great 
writers would strangely excite her. Her 
reading, which Madame Necker, more severe 
than vigilant, did not always prescribe, often 
produced on her extraordinary impressions. 
Years later, she said that Richardson’s de- 
scription of the carrying off of Clarissa, 
made an epoch in her young life. Her facul- 
ties of mind as well as body began to yield 
under this excessive stimulation. Long sus- 
tained attention was ever afterward difficult 
to her; and the success with which she al- 
ways seemed to master elaborate intellectual 
tasks was more the effect of genius than of 
continuous labor; “a singular sagacity bore 
her to a distant end, without your. seeing 
her on the route.” 

Her father’s relations with the court, about 
this time, particularly the events which 
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prompted her anonymous letter to him, ex- 
asperated the morbid excitement which was 
preying upon her health. Her extreme filial 
sympathy made all his anxieties her own. 
And now fell upon the family a greater af- 
fliction than any which had thus far marred 
its prosperity. Though Necker was not for- 
mally “dismissed,” he was forced by his 
enemies to retire from office. He was in 
“disgrace,” according to the usual language 
in such cases. 

Necker’s daughter observed his anxious 
preoccupation, notwithstanding his seeming 
tranquillity. The evening before his resig- 
nation he accompanied her and her mother 
to the hospital of Madame Necker, in the 
parish of St. Sulpice. ‘He was in the 
habit of going to this asylum,” writes his 
daughter, “ to retuke courage against the 
cruel difficulties of his situation. The Sis- 
ters of Charity, who had charge of the place, 
loved him and Madame Necker, notwith- 
standing they were Protestants, and wel- 
comed them now with flowers, and the 
chanting of verses from the Psalms, the only 
poetry they knew. They called them their 


own benefactors, because they succored the 


poor. My father this day was deeply af- 
fected, more so, I remember well, than ever 
he had appeared to be by similar testimonies 
of gratitude. Without doubt he regretted 
the power to serve France, which he was 
about to lose. Alas! who, at that time 
would have supposed that this man would 
one day be accused of hardness of heart, of 
pride, of arrogance? Never a soul more 
pure has traversed the region of storms: and 
his enemies, in calumniating him, committed 
an impiety; for the heart of a good man is 
the sanctuary of God in this world. The 
next day he returned from Versailles, no 
longer minister.” 

Necker retired to his country-seat at St. 
Ouen, with the sympathies and applause of 
the nation. Not a few of the higher classes 
able to appreciate him—the Prince of Condé, 
the Dukes of Orleans and Chartres, the 
Prince of Beauvoir, the Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, the Archbishop of Paris, and above 
all, the literary men of the Necker “ salon” — 
hastened to visit and sustain him there. 
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Such moral support was. grateful to his 
heart, but assuredly not more so than the 
sympathy of his devoted daughter, ex- 
pressed in the anonymous letter, the author- 
ship of which he had identified by indica- 
cations the most consoling that could touch 
a father’s affections,—its proofs of the supe- 
rior intellect and overflowing heart of his 
child. 

Before these exciting events the health of 
Mademoiselle Necker had seriously declined, 
and had added much to her father’s anxie- 
ties. Tronchin, of Geneva, an old friend of 
the Necker family, was the medical oracle 
of the day; his removal to Paris as phiysi- 
cian to the house of Orleans, produced a 
sensation in fashionable circles, among which 
“ennui” and the “vapors” prevailed as an 
endemic, in spite if not in consequence of 
the frivolity and license of the times; and 
his prescription of fresh air and early walks 
for the “‘ great dames” of the city had led to 
the adoption of a convenient walking-dress 
which bore his name. Fortunately he was 
at hand to save the child of his old friend; 
and his authority was too great with Madame 
Necker, as with all her feminine associates, 
to be countervailed by her prejudices for her 
favorite theory of education. He prescribed 
no medicine for the young invalid; for he 
avoided drugs as much as possible in his 
practice, and it was a maxim with him that 
“‘ positive sins in medicine are mortal, while 
negative ones are venial.” He saw at a 
glance the fatal tendency of Madame Necker’s 
rigid system in a case of such precocious 
development, such superabundant power 
and sensibility. He ordered its immediate 
and total suspension. All serious studies 
must be laid aside. The child must be al- 
lowed to grow, for some time at least, spon- 
taneously in mind as well as in body, in the 
open air amidst the landscapes of St. Ouen. 
Never was prescription more acceptable to 
an invalid; her native vivacity burst into 
full liberty. The caged bird, let loose, took 
to wing through the surrounding ‘groves and 
meadows. Accompanied only by her young 
companion, Mademoiselle Huber, she exulted 
in her freedom and roamed from morning 
till. night. Madame Necker de Saussure, 
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who, for many years, was more her sister 
than her cousin, believed that this rural free- 
dom and gayety had the happiest effect not 
only on the health but on the genius of the 
young girl. It was a period of pastoral poe- 
try in her life, hitherto cramped by mechan- 
ical habits of study and the social artificial- 
ities of Paris. It was precisely what such 
a mind needed. Her imagination, so splen- 
did in its later disciplined power, and one 
of the richest charms of her works, now flow- 
ered healthfully amidst.natural scenes. Her 
faculty of picturesque description was devel- 
oped. Her sensibilities, tending to morbid 
sentimentalism and never afterward entirely 
exempt from a tinge of melancholy, were 
placed in better harmony with her vigorous 
powers of reflection and reason; a harmony 
by which was at last attained the chief dis- 
tinction of her intellectual character,—her 
almost anomalous union of sentiment and 
thought, of enthusiasm and reflection, of the 
heart of woman with the head of man. 
“This liberty accorded to her mind,” says 
her cousin, ‘“ enabléd it to take its best flight. 
She ran at large in the woods of St. Ouen; 
the two young girls, as nymphs or muses, 
declaimed verses, composed poems, made 
dramas of every sort, which they im- 
mediately represented.” The impression 
of such a happy season in early life never 
fades away ; it lingers a “ thing of beauty,” 
an azure and radiant interval of sky, in the 
darkest storms of later life; a refreshing 
picture on the wall of the chamber of sick- 
ness or old age. 

Her cousin tells us that the heart of the 
grateful girl turned now, in her emancipa- 
tion, more than ever toward her father. She 
seized the least occasion of approaching him, 
and found extraordinary pleasure and advan- 
tage in his conversation. He wag surprised 
more and more, each day, by her extraordi- 
nary intellect, and “never was that intellect 
more charming than near him.” Her quick 
filial sympathy perceived his need of amuse- 
ment and distraction in his trials, and the 
literary labors he now began in his “‘ Admin- 
istration of the Finances,” and his “Impor- 
tance of Religious Opinions.” ‘She tried 
to cheer him in a thousand ways;. she would 
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risk any thing to obtain from him a smile.” 
She would beguile his occasional hours of 
leisure, at St. Ouen, by leading him to nar- 
rate to her his early life, especially the 
twenty years he spent in Paris, before his 
marriage, struggling with fortune. A quar- 
ter of a century later, when he was in his 
grave, she writes of the ‘‘ profound effect” 
on her young heart which this story of labor 
and almost ascetic self-denial produced,— 
“the story of that period,” she says, “in 
which I could only imagine him as so young, 
so lovable, and so much alone,—that time in 
which, perhaps, our destinies would have 
united us forever, if fate had only made us 
contemporaries,” —strange fancy of filial 
love! Her affection for him became a pas- 
sion, the strongest that ever swayed her 
heart; her reverence, a worship, an idolatry, 
which lasted through his life, and wept at 
his tomb till she herself was laid there by 
his side. Meanwhile Necker, gratefully ad- 
miring her mental superiority, did not en- 
danger her by fond flatteries; “his looks 
were more encouraging than his words.” He 
habitually corrected her faults by a gay and 
gentle raillery, which was not without its 
charm for the vivacious child. “No preten- 
sion, no exaggeration, no inaptitude of any 
kind, escaped his attention.” He knew the 
liabilities of such a luxuriant nature, and 
his very parental pride led him to prune it 
and make the most of it. ‘I owe,” she fre- 
quently said, late in her life, “‘ to the inered- 
ible penetration of my father, the frankness 
of my character, and the naturalness of my 
mind. He unmasked all affectations, and I 
received from him the habit of believing 
that my heart was clearly seen.” One of the 
most charming qualities of her womanly 
character was derived from this treatment,— 
an utter sincerity, a child-like frankness in 
conversation and in all her conduct, which, 
as it left nothing disguised, allowed not only 
her faults, but all the riches of her heart 
and faculties, to be seen, and therefore to be 
appreciated. 

A singular effect, more curious, however, 
than serious, attended this extraordinary 
sympathy between the father and daughter. 
It led to something very like jealousy be 
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tween the child and the mother. Necker 
must have been a man of surpassing fascina- 
tion in domestic life; his wife and daughter 
seemed emulous of each other, not only in 
affection, but in a species of adoration for 
him. It may, perhaps, be soberly said that 
there is no record of intenser admiration and 
love of woman for man than Madame 
Necker has left in her ‘‘ Mélanges”’ and let- 
ters; no record of intenser love and rever- 
ence of a child for a father than Madame de 
Stael has left in her “Notice,” prefixed to 
his “ Manuscripts.” They became rivals in 
an affection so superabundant that it could 
not escape the infirmities of human nature. 
The mother seemed to fear that her child, 
inheriting her own remarkable faculties and 
deep sensibilities, might take her place in 
the heart of her husband, or, as Madame 
Necker de Saussure says, “allow her to be 
loved by him only in her daughter.” The 


latter, after the death of both her parents, 
could not allude to this affectionate rivalry 
without commending and yet envying her 
mother. ‘ He chose,” she says, “‘ for his wife 
a woman of perfect virtue and of extremely 


cultivated mind. From the moment of their 
marriage to her death, the thought of my 
mother dominated his life. Not like other 
men in power was he attentive to her by oc- 
casional tokens of regard, but by continual 
expressions of most tender and most delicate 
sentiment. My mother, whose affections were 
passionate, would otherwise have been un- 
happy. God spared her the affliction of 
surviving him. Peace to her ashes! She 
deserved more than I to be happy.” Her 
own affection for him, like all love when it 
becomes passion, could never be contented. 
“The difference of our ages,” she said, at his 
death, “often troubled my happiness during 
the time I possessed him; and now, if he 
could be restored to me, I would give, for 
six months, all my years; and she broke 
out with passionate self-upbraidings, as if 
under remorse for not having lavished upon 
him more affectionate attentions. 
Meanwhile, she never forgot her filial duty 
to her mother. She admired her rare talents 
and pure character, notwithstanding the dis- 


parity of their tastes. She always revered 
Vou, I1.—27 
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her memory. In mature life she remarked 
to Madame Necker de Saussure, “The longer 
I live, the more I understand my mother, 
and the more my heart feels the need of 
her.” This good authority assures us that 
“the extreme sweetness of the character of 
Mademoiselle Necker was always manifest 
when her mother addressed to her any re- 
proaches. Her respect for her was always 
profound and declared. Endowed, from 
childhood, with a rare power of apt and 
vivid repartee, she never said a word, even 
on the most trivial occasions, which could 
show her mother under an unfavorable 
aspect.” 

It was in such circumstances that the 
genius and character of the sensitive young 
girl were developed. Her educat‘on was 
entirely domestic, for she was never sent 
away to school; and these circumstances, so 
early and so stimulating, were among the 
strongest impulses of her life. They im- 
pressed her nature forever. 

Madame Necker felt no little chagrin at 
the defeat of her plan for the education of 
her daughter. In abandoning it now to the 
control of her husband, she abandoned 
nearly all hope of the future “distinction” 
of the child. She could not, however, fail 
to be surprised at her continued and won- 
derful intellectual growth; and when at last 
she appeared in the literary world, prepared 
to claim a distinction unrivaled among her 
sex, the mother’s pride could hardly console 
her for the failure of her original scheme. 
“T remember,” writes Madame Necker de 
Saussure, “that, at the time when the éclat 
of Madame de Stael’s fame was yet new to 
me, I expressed to Madame Necker my aston- 
ishment at her prodigious distinction. ‘It 
is nothing,’ she responded, ‘absolutely noth- 
ing, compared to what I would have made 
it’ This answer struck me very much, be- 
cause it referred only to the qualities of her 
understanding, and expressed a sincere con- 
viction.” 

It was in this period of the retirement of 
Necker that his daughter had her earliest 
experience in travel, afterwards so much the 
habit of her life. Her first journey was to 
Plombiéres (the waters of which had been 
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prescribed for the health of her mother), and 
it was particularly interesting to her, as it 
afforded a visit at Montbard to the old friend 
of the family, the naturalist Buffon, now a 
sage of seventy-five years, and of European 
renown not only as a “scientist” but as a 
classic model of French literature. He had 
been a favorite authority in the Necker salon 
on questions of literary criticism as well as 
of science. His celebrated discourse before 
the Academy, on “ Style,” had won him this 
deference. Surrounded by his “little court” 
of admirers and co-workers, he received his 
guests at Montbard with ceremonious atten- 
tions, which failed not to prove irksome to 
the young girl whom he had gayly flattered 
at her home in Paris, and whose late eman- 
cipation in the woods of St. Ouen had some- 
what ‘unfitted her for dignified restraints. 
Instead of rambling among his flowers and 
birds, she found “ three grand, velvet-covered 
arm-chairs elevated in his salon, for herself 
and her parents, another less raised for him- 
self, and these circled by humbler seats for his 
associates, who were silent listeners to his 
conversations and discussions with the late 


famous minister and his accomplished wife 


and daughter. His guests were amused at 
the deferential etiquette of the well-meaning 
patriarch, and endured it patiently “rather 
than afflict an old man,” their ardent friend, 
by hastening on their way ; for the simplic- 
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ities of decaying but affectionate age, like 
those of childliood, have a charm of their 
own, and though we may regret them, it is 
usually with a smile, and not without a senge 
of kindness in return. Meanwhile the aspir- 
ing girl could hardly fail to learn important 
precepts for her own future use in the con- 
versation of the venerable author. His very 
egotism made it the more comprehensible 
and instructive to her. In an elegant study, 
a pavilion so constructed as to exclude all 
surrounding sights and distractions, follow- 
ing his well-known maxim that “genius is 
only patience,” he meditated his picturesque 
descriptions and polished his periods. “I 
trace,” he said, “a first sketch, and in doing 
this I do what a hundred writers in Europe 
can do. I copy it, and obtain a result which 
but twenty writers can obtain. I re-copy a 
second and a third time, and thus achieve 
at last what Buffon alone can do.” 

Madame Necker, with her notable apti- 
tude for epigrammatic sayings, remarked on 
the simplicity of her old friend, that “ Buffon 
knows not the world, but he knows the uni- 
verse.” But with all her respect for him, 
and in spite of so fine a compliment, she 
could not refrain from a sarcasm on his ego- 
tism. “He always,” she said, “says ‘great 
men,’ ‘people of good taste,’ etc., using the 
plural; it is because he sees himself in a 
mirror which has facets.” 
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T eventide, when the moon is full, 
And, down in the west below, 

The sun has set in the harvest time, 

While heaven is all aglow; 
When the air is filled with the scent of flowers, 

And coo of the soft-voiced dove; 
How pleasant to sit in the ghostly light, 

And dream of youth and love, 
While sweet and clear peal the evening bells, 
Rising and falling in chiming swells. 





Sweet harvest moon! how soft and fair 
The earth smiles in thy light! 

How pleasant to stray in the dewy fields, 
’Neath the harvest moon at night! 

The sun may shine with his golden beams 
In Autumn and Summer and Spring, 

But give me the light of the harvest moon, 
When the bells at evening ring; 

When sweet and clear peal the evening bells, 

Rising and falling in chiming swells. 
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N the 13th of May 1876 a numerous 

and mournful crowd awaited at the 
railway station of Paris the arrival of the 
corpse of Jules Michelet, who, two years ago, 
had breathed his last in the small city of 
Hyéres. Most grand in its imposing sim- 
plicity, most touching in its silent sorrow, 
was this popular manifestation. France was 
mourning not only the loss of one of her 
most brilliant writers, but also that of the 
large-hearted soul who had devoted his life 
to the welfare of humanity. Artisans and 
students, deputations from the various uni- 
versities of Europe, the artistic and literary 
celebrities of Paris, all followed the funeral 
train, and joined in this respectful tribute 
to the man who had served so well the cause 
of liberty, justice, and progress, in this sol- 
emn homage to the noble genius, to the brave 
worker and sincere patriot. 

Jules Michelet is unquestionably one of 
the principal figures in the history of French 
literature of this century. Born in Paris, 
August 21, 1798, in the church choir of a 
suppressed convent, then occupied by his 
father’s printing-press, he seemed fated to 
become a writer,—a poet. Observing the 
influences then bearing on his mind, we can 
trace the growth of his character through 
its successive stages. While his boyish fin- 
gers were occupied in the easier works of 
typography, his soul was strengthened by 
his early privations and sufferings; for Na- 
poleon’s severe persecution of the press had 
greatly reduced his family’s circumstances, 
and from a position of comparative ease had 
placed them in one of absolute poverty. 
The few moments Jules could spare from his 
work were devoted to study. An old book- 
seller taught him Latin, and translated with 
him Virgil and Ovid. These were happy 
hours for the boy. He had an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, a passionate love of 
books, and, when setting up types at the 
printing-case, his imagination would travel 
far away among the heroes of the past, for- 
getting entirely the misery that surrounded 





him, and the severe cold that stiffened his 
fingers and pierced through his thin gar- 
ments. 

An “Imitation of Christ” now fell into 
his hands. We must be allowed to stop a 
moment on this important passage of his 
life, for these pages first revealed to him the 
existence of the Deity, and gave to his heart 
a religious tendency at this early age which 
contrasts but too sadly with the skeptical 
doctrines and philosophy which character- 
ized his subsequent life. “I perceived, sud- | 
denly,”’ says he himself, “at the end of this 
sad world, deliverance from death, another 
life and hope. A religion thus received 
without human intervention was most pow- 
erful on me. I cherished it asa thing of my 
own, a thing so blended with my life that 
it became stronger by all the sweet and holy 
things in art and poetry that I found on my 
way. How explain the rapture in which 
the first words of the ‘Imitation’ threw 
me! I seem to see still the mysterious light 
shining in the large, cold, bare room ; I seem 
to hear still the sweet, paternal voice speak- 
ing to me, I did not yet compre- 
hend Jesus, but I felt God.” 

The pecuniary difficulties of his parents 
were increasing, however, every day. A friend 
of the family offered to obtain for Jules a 
place at the Imperial Press. This was bread 
indeed, but the ruin of his future hopes also. 
All the qualities of intelligence were so 
bright and promising in the young boy that 
his parents would not consent to make of 
himasimple workman. Their slender means 
were strained to the utmost to give their 
child a liberal education, and at the age of 
fourteen he was placed at the Charlemagne 
College. Here by dint of unceasing dili- 
gence and exertion he soon won the first 
honors in his classes, and gained at once the 
esteem and sympathy of his professors. Un- 
fortunately he was no favorite with his 
school-fellows. Jealous of his intellectual 
and moral development, and, most of all, of 
his extraordinary success, they never failed 
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to worry him, and to ridicule his poverty 
and shabby clothes. 

Michelet never speaks of these first hard 
years of his life, when he saw the flames of 
the most devastating of all wars overrun 
Europe and his Father-land, without a com- 
municative emotion, for by them he felt 
bound to the large family of the people of 
the great cities, of whom he has so well de- 
scribed the slavery. From his early child- 
ish experience under Napoleon’s persecution, 
he had preserved a hatred of despotism and 
injustice, a reverence for work, and a pro- 
found respect for manual labor. But now 
the bitter trials of college life, so mortifying 
to a sensitive soul, exercised a bad and de- 
pressing influence upon his youth, changing 
his open, cheerful character into a somber 
and profound misanthropy. 

His classical studies finished, it was indis- 
pensable for Jules to select a profession. 
That of educator fixed his choice. But the 
necessity of supporting his family obliged 
him to become a master before he had learned 
to be one. He could not, therefore, follow 


the lectures of the Ecole Normale, and he 


constantly regretted it. Michelet was in 
fact his own teacher. Fortunate enough to 
escape a danger by which many of the young 
men of his time failed of the good results 
they promised, he emancipated himself en- 
tirely from the skackles of the cold, doctri- 
nary school, and from those of industrial 
literature, then encouraged by the newly 
rising book trade. 
most adverse circumstances he constantly 
refused to sell his pen. He believed, like 
Rousseau, that literature was a sacred thing, 
the luxury of life, the flower of the soul. 
And when returning from his daily drudgery 
of lessons, he would find happiness in read- 
ing again and again his favorite authors,— 
_ Homer and Sophocles. 

It is pleasant to see the light of independ- 
ence and honesty burning thus brightly 
through the darkness of poverty and desti- 
tution. Three years did Michelet lead this 
quiet and busy life without dreaming that 
he was to become one of the first writers of 
his country. He gave lessons in private 
families, and was the maitre Jacques of a poor 


Though struggling with’ 
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school in Copeau Street. Called by turns to 
teach history, philosophy, the languages, 
etc., he was obliged to study first by him- 
self what he taught afterwards to his pupils. 
Thus he strengthened his memory, enlarged 
his information, and controlled his powerful 
and lively imagination. : 

This strong and original education is the 
secret of his immense acquirements, and of 
the brilliant and solid talent which he dis- 
played even in his first works. Michelet’s 
life is all in his writings. It is there that 
he must be studied. Always a laborious 
and indefatigable worker, his long life was 
spent in the research of the supreme princi- 
ples of truth and justice. And if we ex- 
cept his public lessons at the College de 
France, if we except the tumults, which 
twice, in 1847 and 1851, occasioned the sup- 
pression of his lectures, and his silent pro- 
testation against the 2d of December, noth- 
ing else remarkable can be found in his 
biography. The history of his books is that 
of his life. 

During this period the young professor 
occupied his leisure hours by a wide and 
varied course of severe studies and readings, 
embracing more particularly history. A 
visit to the Museum of the French Monu- 
ments had made one of the strongest impres- 
sions of his boyhood. He still felt an at- 
traction for the place, and would linger for 
hours under the somber vaults, fancying he 
heard the voices of the past rising from the 
monuments where slept the ancient kings 
of France. History thus became for him a 
resurrection, a transmission of moral life; 
for he believed in the solidarity of peoples 
and individuals, and in the duty of all free 
nations to help their brethren to liberty and 
independence. And here, perhaps, before 
these venerable and glorious relics, he con- 
ceived the idea of his grand work on France, 
to which he devoted his whole life and best 
energies. 

In 1825, Michelet inaugurated his literary 
career by two elementary class-books. These 
were followed by a “Summary of Modern 
History,” a masterpiece of clearness and 
erudition, and by the “Principles of the 
Philosophy of History,” translated from the 
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“Scienza Nuova” of the great Italian philos- 
opher Vico, accompanying it with a Preface, 
on the life and system of the author. This 
book established his reputation. It was so 
favorably received that general attention 
was directed to the rising genius. 

The “Scienza Nuova” had been completely 
buried in oblivion for more than a century, 
when Michelet first introduced it into 
France. He dissented, however, in many 
important points from the fatalist doctrines 
of the Italian master, but Vico helped him 
to understand and appreciate better the gen- 
ius of the ancient civilizations, and, above 
all, that of ancient Rome. 

This remarkable work obtained for Mich- 
elet the place of professor at the Ecole Nor- 
male. This important change in his pecun- 
iary and social position was a true blessing 
for him in many respects. Disgusted by his 


college experience, he had married young, 
and had lived in the greatest retirement, 
shunning more and more the society of men. 
The daily intercourse with the gay young 
pupils, who trusted and respected him, 
opened his heart to new sentiments, recon- 


‘ciled him with mankind, and from a victim 
of misanthropy changed him into a disciple 
of feeling. 

Accompanying Michelet in his herculean 
labors we now see him rising from poverty 
to affluence, from obscurity to fame. We 
see him publishing his “Introduction to 
Universal History,” and shortly afterward, 
in 1831, the two volumes of his Roman 
History. Their success was immediate and 
assured. . “Under his magic pen,” writes 
Mr. Spuller, “republican Rome rises before 
us. He walks the Seven Hills, enters into 
the rustic huts of the Latium shepherds, 
into the fortified farms of the Samnites, and 
follows the herds under the chestnut-trees 
of the Abruzzi. He resuscitates Italy of 
happy Campania, of Etruria, and of Gaul. 
Behind the Roman legions he travels over 
the antique world, sees Carthage, Hannibal, 
and sketches a picture of the great city and 
of the hero of Trasimene, Cannx, and Zama, 
that will never be effaced from the memory 
ofmen. He explains the contest between 
the plebeians and the patricians, and the de- 
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velopment of the civil and political laws. 
The civil and social wars, Sylla, Marius, 
the struggles that destroyed the republic, 
the progressive invasion of Rome by the 
vanquished nations, the triumph of the 
people over the aristocracy, Cicero, Pompey, 
Ceesar,—all revive in this ‘Roman History,’ 
so universally admired to-day as to be con- 
sidered the masterpiece of the author.” 

After the revolution of July, Michelet was 
named chief of the Historical Section of the 
archives of the kingdom. He could now 
have taken an active part in politics, and 
have attained the highest dignities of the 
State. But he constantly refused to leave 
his books, declaring that he had neither the 
robust health nor the political talent re- 
quired fora statesman. And this disinter- 
estedness and modesty, in which he perse- 
vered notwithstanding the importunities of 
his friends, add new luster to his glorious 
name. 

The dream of his youth, his “‘ History of 
France,” the noble monument he had longed 
to give to his country, was now going to be 
realized. His position at the Archives 
helped him greatly to the completion of this 
patriotic work. Shut up all day in those 
immense galleries, he would ransack the old 
manuscripts, pore for hours over musty 
books, and peruse hundreds of forgotten vol- 
umes. His prodigious memory, his extraor- 
dinary penetration and faculty of assimilat- 
ing printed matter at first sight, his capacious 
mind and brilliant imagination, made the 
most of those rich stores, while the powerful 
spirit of the past seemed to inspire and guide 
his impatient pen. Thus was composed the 
“History of France in the Middle Ages.” 
Few works of any kind so completely con- 
quered universal approbation. Easily un- 
derstood by every class of readers,—a book 
indeed for all,—it commands the admiration 
of scholars and of critics. Michelet is here 
altogether a great erudite, a great painter 
and poet. A wealth of allusion and quota- 
tion can be found in these pages. His power 
of delineation and remarkable vivacity as a 
painter place before us in one grand picture- 
gallery vivid likenesses of the great men of 
the early, misty ages he describes. His style, 
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neither pompous nor heavy, is pure, harmo- 
nious, elegant; and his clearness and felicity 
of expression show the man of high intelli- 
gence, who embraces and comprehends, at 
first glance, a vast range of ideas, and makes 
them lucid to others. The magnificent 
tableau of France which opens the second 
volume—a splendid picture of the different 
provinces of France and of the customs of 
their populations —exhibits in miniature 
the spirit and character of the Middle Ages. 
Most beautiful and touching is also the po- 
etic figure of Jeanne d’Arc, of the poor 
shepherd girl in whose great heart throbbed 
the soul of the whole nation. No heroine of 
romance stands out more distinctly in the 
imagination of a reader than does Jeanne 
d’Arc in the pages of Michelet. 

Such a book would be sufficient to render 
any man illustrious! It is not, indeed, free 
from faults and errors. Michelet is often 
too minute and poetical, often gives an ex- 
aggerated importance to details that would 
better have been left in oblivion. His ex- 
cessive sentimentalism carries him often too 


far. But, nevertheless, his magical power 


subdues his reader. You may find his 
thoughts strange and uncommon, you may 
observe in him much to blame and criticise, 
but you are borne onward by the strength 
of his genius, ravished and delighted, and 
willingly submit to the fascination he exer- 
cises Over every one. 

We have spoken of Michelet only as a 
scholar and historian, let us now study him 
as an orator and speaker. Honors were 
flowing upon him from every quarter. Deco- 
rated with the Legion of Honor, in 1833 he 
succeeded to Guizot in the Faculty of Let- 
ters, and in 1838 was called to the professor- 
ship of history and moral science in the 
College of France. This is the beginning of 
his public teaching. In co-operation with 
his friend, Professor Edgar Quinet, he gave 
anew impulse and a new direction to his 
lessons, inspired by a free and patriotic 
spirit, the spirit of the Revolution. These 
lectures created quite a sensation, and called 
around him a select crowd of listeners, for 
Paris was then the rendezvous of all the 
liberal and studious youths of the different 
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parts of Europe, of exiles from Italy and 
Poland, who received all his words with en- 
thusiastic fervor. No one who then saw 
and heard him will ever forget the young, 
spiritual, serious face, with the hair silvered 
before age, with the large, fine black eyes 
beaming intelligence; nor the deep melodi- 
ous voice, which passed from the minute de- 
tails of life to the highest considerations 
of philosophy. His eloquence had a pecul- 
iar attraction. His language, always clear 
and intelligible, was singularly effective, 
Every phrase was devoured by his audience, 
He did not fatigue his hearers with dates 
and events, but knew how to isolate a fact, 
to present its picturesque side, and deduce 
at once its philosophical consequences. He 
spoke simply, in small detached sentences, 
relating his own personal impressions, his 
sympathies in literature and history, trans- 
porting you from one scene of enchantment 
to another,—from the shores of the Rhine to 
the temples of Greece, from the Indian Po- 
ems to the Forum or Pantheon,—but al- 
ways subduing and charming his listeners. 

These glorious years were the most fruitful 
of Michelet’s life. He taught youth, molded 
their thoughts and opinions, and wrote books 
which coadjuvated his oral lessons, and in- 
culcated in the people the democratic and 
socialistic tendencies with which he was 
imbued. By many he was regarded as an 
apostle of light. Alas! the few religious 
sentiments that had marked his boyhood 
had long been undermined by the French 
and German philosophers, by Kant particu- 
larly. We must, therefore, deeply deplore 
his negativism in religion, his open skepti- 
cism, and his hostility to the clergy, whom 
he contrived, justly or unjustly, to hit off 
on every available occasion. Thus was he 
justly called the teacher of doubt. 

In this brief article we can scarcely enu- 
merate one by one the numerous volumes 
written by his indefatigable pen: “ Luther's 
Memoirs ;” “ Origin of the French Laws;” 
“The Jesuits,” in collaboration with Quinet, 
asummary of his oral lessons, in which he 
so valiantly fought the celebrated society; 
“The Priest, the Woman, and the Family,” 
a marvelous study on the clerical domina- 
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tion, remarkable for the sagacity and keen- 
ness of its moral analysis; “The People,” 
one, perhaps, of his finest works, which is 
in a greater than ordinary degree instinct 
with the writer’s individual spirit and life. 
Here he expresses all his sympathy for the 
masses, surveys with keen eyes the different 
degrees of society, and reveals to the French 
the secret of their genius, greatness, and 
weakness. 

Michelet had given ten years of his exist- 
ence to “The Middle Ages,” and now he de- 
voted other ten years to “The French Rev- 
olution,” which he published in 1847. So 
earnest were indeed his convictions, so deep 
his feelings on the subject, that the book 
seems written under the impression of the 
grand events which moved so strangely his 
childish heart when related by his father, a 
witness of the terrible tragedy. A marvel- 


ous descriptive skill, combined with a pro- 
found comprehension of all the subtlest 
phases of human passion, invest the person- 
ages of that bloody epoch with an air of 
absolute reality. They move and speak be- 
fore you as if full of life. 


This is the great 
attraction of this work, in which the author 
seeks to disseminate his socialistic and com- 
munistic views, advocating the cause of 
human progress and the redress of the 
wrongs of humanity. The research of jus- 
tice and right had always been the prevail- 
ing thought of Michelet’s unwearying labors. 
He defines the Revolution as the advent of 
law, the resurrection of right, the reaction 
of justice. He does not believe in the pre- 
ponderating influence of the individualities 
of the revolutionary epopee, but substitutes 
for these powerful personalities the great 
universal actor, the people. Continuing the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, he 
prefers in every thing action and life. For 
him history is the struggle of liberty against 
fatality, of life against death, a doctrine 
which brings back history in the range of 
positive sciences, according to the traditions 
of Voltaire, Condorcet, and of all the phi- 
losophers of the modern school. 

But his revolutionary doctrines, his con- 
tinual attacks against the royal power, 
alarmed the French Government. In 1847, 
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Louis Philippe suspended the democratic 
professor. This order caused at once, in the 
Quartier Latin, an imposing manifestation. 
Two thousand students marched threaten- 
ingly against the Chamber of Deputies, 
exciting on their passage a general agitation, 
sad prelude of a revolution which was to 
overthrow the royal throne and open the 
road of exile to the Orleans family. 

The second republic restored to Michelet 
his professorship, which he lost again in 
1851, and then retired to private life. But 
work had ever been the law of his intel- 
lectual life, and he set about the completion 
of his voluminous “ History of France.” 
Anxious to produce a book which would 
go down to posterity, he gave to it his time 
and undivided attention, endeavoring to 
gather all the information in his power, 
exploring papers and libraries, visiting the 
sites of remarkable events, and studying 
the local traditions. In 1855 he published 
the “ Renaissance,” and every year the labo- 
rious and indefatigable writer added a new 
volume to his history, which was at length 
finished in 1867. 

This second part of the history shows that 
age had not impaired Michelet’s native 
powers of intellect, nor diminished his orig- 
inal keenness of analysis. His social views, 
it is true, are unaltered, his philanthropic 
theories the same, but his style has acquired 
a still greater strength and brilliancy. He 
is a perfect master of the language, which 
responds to his touch as he sweeps the chord 
of his docile instrument, making it say 
whatever he wishes with a rare purity and 
elegance. But, in proportion to the in- 
creased beauties of his diction, he has also 
exaggerated the defects of his impressible 
and sympathetic nature, giving just cause 
to the severe criticisms of eminent and 
gifted men. ‘Thus he neglects important 
events to expatiate on trifling details, insists 
upon explaining every thing by physiolog- 
ical accidents or phenomena, and abandons 
himself entirely to his exalted imagination. 
To make amends, what vast erudition, what 
prodigious insight into the human heart, 
what marvelous skill in describing human 
passions! Here, more than ever, he lays 
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under contribution poetry and art, pictures 
and monuments, to illustrate his heroes. 
Michelet’s historical portraits are master- 
pieces indeed. The characters are so care- 
fully drawn and so well preserved as to 
invest eyery personage with a distinct indi- 
viduality. Macaulay alone can be compared 
to him. 

Old age thus came on Michelet in the 
grateful quiet of a literary recluse, in the 
sweetness of a home life which, above all 
things, he loved. Under the influence and 
charm of his second wife, his soul, always 
susceptible, opened more and more to the 
silent communion with nature. The poetry 
in him was quickened into new life. She in- 
spired the beautiful volumes of “The Bird,” 
“The Insect, “The Sea, “The Mountain,” 
which he wrote as a diversion from his morg 
serious studies, and which fascinated every 
one at the first perusal. Who has not read 
these exquisite poems? Poems indeed! for 
Michelet is in the best sense a poet, and his 
prose has all the richness and the seductions 
of the most harmonious poetry,— verses 
without rhymes. Natural sciences are here 
presented under the most artistic form; and 
to a superficial reader even these books offer 
the interest of a novel, while the magical 
spell of the diction makes us overlook en- 
tirely the quaintness and boldness of the 
author’s scientific opinions. 

Several other volumes followed in rapid 
succession. Michelet’s morbid exaggerations 
and poetic improbabilities, which increased 
with age, are obvious to every one in one or 
two of these later works, though many a 
page is still marked with rare genius and 
penetration. In others, such as “ Woman,” 
“Love,” we may find some of his happiest 
displays of power. Woman, however, I 
think, would be a mere useless bauble if she 
resembled his ideal. The frail, sickly being 
he represents could hardly be a fit helpmate 
for man. A higher and nobler life is hers. 
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The dazzling magnificence of his style can 
hardly hide the materialism of these brill- 
iant pages. Yet through them, as in most 
of Michelet’s works, runs a purpose to exalt 
the high and true, the beautiful and good, 
and they abound in moral sentiments, in 
the beauty of home scenes and a pure 
home life. 

The last years of Michelet’s life were 
darkened by the misfortunes of Franee, 
During the war he was at Florence, and 
from the shores of the Arno he wrote an 
eloquent appeal to the various countries of 
Europe, in favor of his beloved country, 
At the close of the siege he returned to 
Paris; but his heart was broken with grief 
and sorrow, and his health gradually de- 
clined. On the 10th of February, 1874, he 
breathed his last, at Hytres (Var), in the 
arms of his devoted wife, and died as calmly 
as he had lived, leaving behind him a glori- 
ous and honorable memory. 

Few writers have enjoyed a greater degree 
of popularity than Michelet. Gifted with 
rare endowments, he was at the same time 
a good, moral, large-hearted man. Loved 
by the poor, to whom he had always been 
an unfailing benefactor and friend, adored 
by youth, esteemed and honored, not only 
in France, but abroad, his life reads an im- 
pressive lesson of what perseverance and 
work can accomplish. Mighty as he was by 
genius, he conquered by labor. Humanity 
had his whole heart (and by humanity he 
did not mean the French alone, but all his 
fellow-creatures); and if he often erred in 
his philosophical and philanthropic views, 
whatever may have been his varying pur- 
poses, he always meant the redress of some 
wrong, the restoration of some right, the 
ultimate blessing of mankind. Therefore 
must we admire him; therefore will his 
fame endure, and his name be remembered 
hereafter as one of the glories of his age and 
country. 
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PART IV. 


O he had died, having done what he could 
at that late hour to atone for unkind- 
ness and hatred. Of course the scrawl on a 
slate was good for nothing, and Brooks Farm 
and the hoarded bonds and money—no in- 
considerable sum—were Harry’s. But it had 
served for a revelation to Anne, who knew 
now why Harold had never liked her to 
talk of their love to Phoebe,—why he had 
made her feel that their mutual secrets were 
his own secrets, and not to be divulged until 
his time. Before she knew this she had had 
much time for quiet thought, and resolved 
to confide in Pheebe, and trust to Harold’s 
love to pardon her breach of trust, but now 
more than ever her lips were sealed. Her 
only thought was how to avoid the meeting. 
So the letter was delayed by her knowledge, 
and she wrote, begging Phoebe not to make 
the journey, now that all was over, and there 
was no one to be comforted. The will and 
the property were both in the executor’s 
hands, an honest man, whom their own 
father would have trusted. Cynthy would 
remain in charge of the house for the pres- 
ent; and later Phebe should come,—but 
not now. 

And Pheebe, believing that if she did not 
go, her sister would the sooner return to her, 
worked on and waited, till she began to grow 
apprehensive and sad. Could it be that her 
sister did not care to come to her; that the 
old lonely house, with the memory of Harold 
in it, was more to her than the living pres- 
ence of her sister? Letter after letter came 
and Annabei wrote: “In a little while, 
Pheebe. I am coming in a little while.” 

Meantime Harry’s letters came, telling of 
life full of rich opportunities abroad, but of 
longing to be back again with his sisters. 
He dwelt impatiently on the future. He 
found it hard to wait; but he was at 
work with every effort toward his beloved 
object, the acquiring of a medical education, 
at the same time that he was occupied with 
affairs of moment for his uncle. 





When Pheebe’s anxiety could no longer 
be controlled, she packed her little trunk 
and said to Mrs. Lee, “I must go to Annie. 
I can not bear this absence. You and Rob- 
ert care for every thing. I shall bring her 
back or stay with her. To-morrow will be 
my last day in the mills.” 

To-morrow came, and all her last day, 
through the crash of her looms, she seemed 
to hear her father’s voice, saying, “‘ Where is 
Annabel?” And she answered every time: 
“Yes. I’m going to her. I’m going now.” 
So possessed was she by the thought, that 
the most real things seemed unreal; and she 
hardly felt a strange thrill and tremble like 
the slight shock of an earthquake that ran 
through the whole building. Others felt it, 
and suddenly a great cry, “ Run! fly! escape 
for your lives!” went shrieking through the 
room, above the roar of the machinery. It 
was too late for flight, too late for cries! Al- 
ready the beams above them and the floor 
beneath them creaked and crashed, and before 
the shrieks of the poor, crushed, imprisoned 
creatures could reach the air, they were 
hushed and buried in the ruin. The Pem- 
berton mill had fallen! fallen with its hun- 
dreds of living beings buried within its walls, 
fallen in a breath, an instant of time; and 
up through the cloud of dust and débris, 
human hands were reaching and human 
voices crying for help. 

How the messages flashed all the country 
over that night! From many country homes 
hurried fathers to see if their girls were 
saved, and widowed mothers to find the 
boys whose wages were their support. How 
Lawrence worked with the energy of des- 
peration, and how the great city held its 
breath in horror, no one can fully know who 
can not say, “I remember.” They bore away 
the dead one after another. They rescued 
the wounded with fierce unceasing labor. 
They cheered the half-buried with their 
voices when they could not see them; and 
strengthened them with bread and wine and , 
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coffee, where they must wait for hours to be 
released from imprisonment, and yet could 
have these things passed in to them from 
without. As one after another they drew 
the dead or dying forth to life, the half- 
maddened friends of the missing repeated 
anew the terrible scene of woe; while now 


and then rang out a cry of joy, as some one’ 


was drawn forth unhurt and rushed to find 
his friends to rejoice with him in his de- 
liverance. 

When Pheebe recovered consciousness she 
found herself in the dark, with her feet and 
one hand hopelessly prisoned by the tim- 
bers and wrecks of machinery. In an instant 
she realized what had happened, and after 
trying vainly to extricate herself with the 
help of her free hand, she gave up the strug- 
gle, and waited for what might come. She 
did not feel injured, only bound tight, and 
she did not suffer if she was still. Above 
her the stars shone through rifts made 
by the interlacing timbers over her head. 
The noises and cries of the street were like 
great roaring waves of sound in her ears. 
Near her all was still, and she could see afar 
off the flicker of lanterns. Once or twice 
she thought she heard voices, and while she 
listened, groans and cries began near her. 
“Where are you?” she called. “ Here,” 
was answered, the muffled sounds coming 
from very near her. “Who are you?’ 
“Phebe! Phebe Brent!” “It’s Phebe, 
girls.” “It’s Miss Brent,” called a voice 
she recognized us one of her own Sunday- 
school class. “‘ Here’s Miss Brent! Courage! 
here’s Phoebe Brent.” ‘“ How many are you?” 
asked Phebe. “Five, all shut in together. 
A piece of roof rests on the ruins and 
makesa hole. Four of your own girls, Miss 
Phebe.” “Are you much hurt?” “No, 
we could get out if we could lift the tim- 
bers.” “All try together.” And they tried, 
but the effort only brought more débris about 
their heads, and shut them in still closer. 
The lanterns came nearer, but the poor pris- 
oned girls could not see them. Pheebe called 
. and the men came, and she begged for bread 
and coffee for these girls. They gave her 
enough for herself, and she passed it down 
through a crevice only large enough for a 
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hand to go. She begged them to put the 
men at work here in this part of the wreck, 
but they said, “It’s the same all over, and 
we must make those wait who have strength 
till the wounded are safe.” “Bring more 
bread then! Oh, if Robert Lee were here!” 
said Phebe, in desperation. They gave her 
bread, and she fed with one hand those of 
whose lives God seemed to have made her 
thekeeper. And she talked to them, speaking 
of God. It was her last lesson may be, and 
it was one of wondrous power and help. She 
bade them pray; she prayed with them and 
comforted and upheld and kept their cour- 
age up. 

Suddenly, at a distant point in the ruin, 
there arose a light smoke and a red stream 
of flame, and they at first thought it was 
more help, but Phoebe saw it, and her heart 
sank in despair. A lantern, carelessly car- 
ried and broken, had touched its flame to the 
oily tow from a loom; and a great cry of an- 
guish swelled up to heaven from the crowd 
without, who saw and knew the doom of the 
poor wretches still within the ruins. Phebe 
saw and heard the crackling flame as it 
darted upward, and to drown the shrieks of 
those who now felt hope was gone, she said, 
“Sing, girls, let us sing to keep up our cour- 
age till the help comes.” And through the 
mingled noises of that terrible night, they 
sang, and the teacher’s voice, that had led 
them so often, hardly faltered, though she 
could see the fiery death creeping nearer 
and nearer every moment. The firemen 
fought the flames, the crowd shouted, the 
dying shrieked and prayed and cursed, and 
through all rose the notes of “Jesus, lover 
of my soul, let me to thy bosom fly!” And 
when this ended, “ Rock of ages cleft for me, 
let me hide myself in thee,” was started be- 
fore they should have time to see how near 
death was to them. Suddenly, as the flame 
and smoke grew blinding, a blackened figure 
sprang to Pheebe’s side, and a hand tore at 
the timbers that confined her, with almost 
maniac strength. It was Robert. He had 
heard her! He had found her! He was free- 
ing her, when the crash of a timber removed 
from her fell on the roof that sheltered the 
girls below. She had not spoken. He had 
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broken in this mad way upon some last half- 
delirious thought of Harry and of Annabel, 
but when she heard the cry the poor girls 
gave, she shouted, “ Stop! for my sake, Robert, 
stop! There are fivegirls below. Save them, 
save them!’ “It’s too late.” ‘No, it’s not 
too late! Bring more men! save them! I 
will wait!’ He tried to lift her, but the 
beams that held her supported the roof that 
covered them. She could not destroy their 
only chance. Robert soon had more men. 
They worked like demons, but the inspira- 
tion of their leader was the white face that 
waited, while she held a lantern aloft that 
lighted them to their work. Her voice kept 
up their courage. Her prayer must have 
brought power to their arms, for the five 
were saved, “Take them straight to my 
house,” was her last word as the fifth form 
was borne away through the blinding smoke, 
and then she knew nothing more till she 
woke in her own bed with the kind face of 
Mrs. Lee bending above her. Robert had 
saved her. He had heard her voice as she 
sang, as he rushed frantically from heap to 
heap of ruin. The boy she trusted with the 


bag had saved her life. 

Her first thought was for Annabel. “She 
will be so troubled when she hears the news. 
There is no telegraph, but she will hear the 
mill is burned.” 


“Just you rest easy now, Miss, it’s Robert 
thought you would be greeting aboot that, 
and he has gone by the midnight train; and 
by the time your sister is awake, he will be 
at her door to tell her you are alive and weel.” 

Then Pheebe slept, for not only would An- 
nabel be spared all anxiety, but she would 
of course come back with Robert. She 
should see her sister’s face; she should again 
have some one near who loved her. Worn 
out and shattered as she was, she yet slept a 
happy sleep. Mrs. Lee was invaluable in her 
care of the girls, who were soon able to be re- 
moved to their homes, but she would not ne- 
glect Phoebe for any of the outside sufferers. 
Robert came back that afternoon before she 
had strength to sit up; but he came alone. 
His honest eyes were full of tears as he tried 
to answer Miss Phoebe’s question : 

“Miss Anna looked well, and cried for 
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grateful joy that her sister was safe, but 
when he offered to bring her back with him, 
she had said: ‘No, not yet! tell Phoebe I will 
come very soon, but I can not go just yet!’ ” 

Nothing more could be gained from him. 
Indeed, there did not seem to be any exer- 
cise of his mother’s Scotch reticence. There 
was simply nothing to tell. Phoebe ques- 
tioned how Aunt Cynthy looked, and he 
came near telling how much Aunt Cynthy 
wanted to come and nurse her. It was now 
nine months since Harold left, and five since 
Annie had been gone, and her. heart was 
homesick enough for both. But she kept 
her tears of weakness and disappointment 
for the night time, and resulved soon to be 
well, that she might go to the sister who, 
for some unaccountable reason, would not 
come to her. 

It was not many days before she could sit 
up, and then followed three or four weeks in 
which she could not leave her room. The 
shock had been a very severe one to her whole 
system, and she needed to be loved back to 
life and labor. The hearts that should have 
done this loving were not there, but there 
was no lack of love for all that. It poured 
in upon her in a way that made her glad 
her factory life was over, and that now she 
could give herself to the blessed work of ele- 
vating and uplifting these people. She meant 
in her heart to find Annie first, and to make 
the child open her heart to her. Let her 
sister be once assured that she only longed 
for her happiness, and she felt the sunshine 
would come back to both. Then she should 
be ready for her work of teaching and bless- 
ing the poor. Meantime, they came to her 
with their troubles, and some of them even 
with their mistakes and sins, and she saw a 
lovely road of usefulness leading steadily 
homeward to the rest she sometimes longed 
for. She had fulfilled her father’s trust. 
She was willing to let her fingers unloose 
themselves from her last hope of joy that his 
pet might have her life gladdened by the 
gift. So, having let joy depart, peace came 
in its stead ; and it was with a happier heart 
than had been hers since first she felt the 
change in Harold, that she took her seat in 
the train and afterward in Jacob Hobbs’s 
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milk-wagon to ride up to Ashwood from the 
market-town. She listened with interest to 
his account of the village people. “All the 
old folks was there still,” he said, “but the 
young men and women, they thought nothin’ 
would do for them but the city. Some on 
’em left the old folks comfortable, and some 
didn’t. Precious few sent back their ear- 
nin’s. It had been a tight squeeze to pay 
the minister this year, and the ’Cademy 
school had n’t more ’n half as many scholars 
as the years before. They tried to eke out 
the salary of the minister by a donation, but 
there warn’t nothin’ given that the family 
could wear; unless Mrs. Perkins, the minis- 
ter’s wife could make clothes out o’ brown 
towellin’ and paper-cambric the storekeeper 
sent them. ’Sposed there was n’t any thing 
else he had no use for. ’T was about the same 
with vittles. Folks had jest been a-trying 
out their lard, and several people sent a pot 
o’ lard apiece.” And so he talked on and 
on, and the town was reached, and he had 
volunteered no word about the inmates of 
Brooks Farm. And she had not dared to 


ask ; though, for her life, she could not have 


given a reason for her fear. 

She had not told them she was coming, 
and so she must wait a few minutes while 
Jacob, who was a sort of an express-man 
and hackman for the town, and picked up 
many a dollar from those who “kept no 
team,” delivered the mail at the village 
store. She used the moments to stand by 
the graves of the dear ones asleep in the 
church-yard. They showed that loving 
hands came seldom to care for them. She 
busied herself in clearing away the dead 
leaves from the mound above her mother’s 
grave. All her morbid shrinking was gone. 
She had come out into a clearer and more 
healthful self-surrender than in those days 
when there was all sacrifice and no recom- 
pense in her giving. She loved them so of 
late, these two who were all she had left, 
that she could not bear that they should not 
be glad in each other. 

In this spirit she went back again to the 
old place, by the same old road through the 
woods. It was just ‘at dusk, and the horizon 
was gray and cold. Twice before she had 
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come at this hour,—once long ago ina high 
wagon, with her mother beside her, and Pot- 
ter Brooks and Annabel on the front seat, 
and once when her mother lay dying. Every 
time there had been the great dark house and 
the light gleaming from the kitchen-window. 
Jacob Hobbs would have very cheerfully 
slipped in and “ set” for a while, and carried 
back to town news of “how things were at 
Brooks Farm,” but Phoebe had her dollar 
all ready, and bade him good night at the 
gate. No one opened the door for her, and 
she found the latch in the dark. Then the 
old kitchen walls shut about her, and for an 
instant, so suddenly was she carried back 
into the past, she almost heard Potter’s step 
and the rattle of his tin cup as he went for 
his evening dram. The fire burned on the 
hearth, and a faint odor of pennyroyal came 
from a tin dish simmering before it. The 
old clock ticked loudly, and in a rush-bot- 
tomed chair a bent figure, with a small plaid 
shawl about the shoulders, swayed to and 
fro, with the bowed head resting upon a with- 
ered hand, whose blue veins seemed knotted 
and hard. Pheebe took it all in at once, and 
then approaching the deaf old woman, said, 

“Cynthy, Aunt Cynthy.” 

She sprang up, with her hands trembling 
with joy, and “Thank God” came from her 
aged lips. 

“Why! are you really so glad to see me, 
Cynthy ?” 

“Oh, I feared I should die, Phebe, and 
you not here. If I had died, who would 
have taken care of the poor child?” 

“Of whom? of Annabel?” asked Phebe. 

“Yes, yes, that is what she called her, 
‘ Annabel.’ ” 

Pheebe soothed the agitated woman ten- 
derly, for she thought she now knew why 
Annie could not come to her. “Old Aunt 
Cynthy was losing her mind,” she said 
to herself, and some one must care for 
her, and Annie had resolved to spare 
Phebe this. 

“Where is the dear one, Aunt Cynthy?” 
she asked when she had stroked her gray 
hair and quieted her excitement. 

“In your mother’s room. It’s nice and 
warm there! I keep the fire going all the 
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time. I suppose she told you all about it. 
Why did n’t you come before ?” 

And again Phebe thought she wandered. 
So, full of pity for her gentle sister, who had 
borne so much for her, Pheebe took a light 
and went to her mother’s room. The fire- 
light flickered on the walls and over the bed 
where her mother’s face had lain. But the 
room was empty. As she turned in dismay 
to seek her sister, a little cry startled her. 
She moved to the bed, and there, almost hid- 
den in the soft feathers, lay the face of a little 
babe. For a moment she held her breath. 
Then the little creature opened into hers a 
pair of large gray eyes, and in them she read 
the story of what had been hidden so long. 

For a long time she sat like one dead, her 
white face growing every moment sterner 
and more fixed in its quiet. Aunt Cynthy 
came to call her to supper, but she motioned 
heraway. An hour went by, and she did not 
come out. The old woman took the child 
away, and brought it back asleep, and put it 
in the bed. 

By and by, as the night wore on, the little 
creature cried. The broken-hearted woman 
That 


had never asked again for her sister. 
she was not there did not seem to surprise 


her. She took in but one thing; and that 
would have killed her, but Aunt Cynthy, 
less crazy than she looked, let this little 
stranger cry. That cry set the life flowing 
once more in her heart and the tears flowing 
from her eyes, and she gathered the child 
tenderly in her arms, and lay down with it 
there, and sobbed out over its little life of 
twenty days the anguish and disappointment 
and pain of as many weary years. 

Aunt Cynthy came in now and then, to 
lay softly great blocks of wood upon the 
fire; and once, when Phebe was still, she 
said, timidly: 

“How did you leave her?’ 

“Leave whom?” said Phebe. 

“Why, the baby’s mother?” said Aunt 
Cynthy. 

“Annabel? Is she not here?” 

“No; she went to you. Did you not 
leave her in Lawrence?” 

“Good heavens! she has not been to me. 
I have not seen her.” 
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“But she left me day before yesterday, to 
goto you. She said she would come back, or 
you would come for the baby. And I watched 
and watched; for I am old, and I might die 
suddenly, and then somebody would have 
to know.” 

In a breath the anxiety about the sister 
was swallowed up in the one thought that 
found shape in these words: 

“ And, as yet, does no one know?” 

“No one. Not a soul have I allowed to 
cross my threshold these many weeks. Not 
a soul has seen her: not a human being 
have I spoken to for twenty days.” 

“Bless you! bless you!” said Phebe, 
over whose poor heart flashed a sudden ray 
of hope that in some way, she knew not 
how, the outward ruin might be saved,—and 
the inward wreck was enough. God would 
be merciful, and spare her the rest. 

And she clung to this thought in all her 
fevered questioning of Cynthy as to her 
sister’s movements. 

“T don’t think she was altogether right 
in her head,” said Cynthy. “She has 
hardly ever smiled since she has been here; 
and as the months went by I wondered why 
you did not come. She never said you 
knew, and had sent her here to me to be 
guarded; but I thought you had, and I did 
it for love of you, Miss Phebe. At the 
funeral she did not tell me she had not sent, 
and I began to think may be you were angry 
like with her; and I pitied the poor thing, 
though I knew you were right. When 
Robert Lee came he saw her but ence, and I 
took care then that he should have nothing to 
tell. But after the little girl came I felt sure 
you would come; and so, somehow, I think, 
did she, for she grew restless as the days went 
by, and said she must get to you, that she 
must tell you all. Sometimes I thought 
she was not right in her head; for she talked 
about your never forgiving her. And day 
before yesterday she told me she must go to 
you,—must go that very day. She took 
nothing with her; but I put the old gray 
horse into the wagon with my own hands, 
and she drove down to the station at Ash- 
wood. When she passed Tom Clark’s cot- 
tage—he’s a laborer on the farm—she made 
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his oldest boy—about ten years old, but 
used to drivin’—get in with her, telling his 
mother she should want him to take the 
horse back, as she’d be gone a few days. So 
the horse came back all right, and I have 
not seen or heard of her since.” 

“T must see the boy, Aunt Cynthy. Pos- 
sibly she was too late for the train, and has 
gone on to-day.” 

Early the next morning Phebe took her 
way through the woods to Tom Clark’s cot- 
tage. It was as she supposed. The boy had 
arrived in town too late for the train, and 
had left Annabel at her grandfather’s door, 
to go on to Lawrence the next morning. 
So, then, their trains had passed each other. 
But why had not Jacob told her about it? 
Surely, she must have gone to the market 
town with Jacob. “No,” the boy said. He 


had heard Mary Ann tell her of a neighbor 
“who was to go over later in the day, and 
she should go with him, for she looked pale 
and too tired for so early a start in the 
morning.” Much relieved, she walked back 
over the familiar road. Annie would be safe 
and cared for by Mrs. Lee, and when rested 


would come back to Phebe. She would 
write at once, begging her to return, and 
send the boy with the letter to the mail. 

What anguished thoughts crowded her 
lonely walk it is not easy to tell. The gray 
sky above, darkening for a storm, was not 
colder or more pitiless than her fate seemed. 
To have striven so hard all her young life, 
and to have failed so utterly, was too dread- 
ful. Yet she must go on, and, God helping 
her, she would go on, shielding and protect- 
ing and loving till God should let her go to 
her rest. 

The walk, her first for weeks, had‘ done 
her good. The little babe crept, soft and 
warm, to her neck when she took it in her 
arms again, and a comfort stole into her 
soul from its touch. She would wait, and 
have time to pray and think and plan, and 
Annie would come back to her, and together 
they would hide all that could be hidden, 
and together endure what must be borne. 
It came to her very strongly that the home 
and life at Lawrence were now at an end. 
How could she go among the young to teach 
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purity and religion, with the knowledge that 
would surely some day creep out of her fail- 
ure to guard the sister who had been com- 
mitted to her as a sacred trust? Suggestions 
came to her of putting the child away from 
them, but already her loving heart pleaded 
for it. Was it not her own, to care for and 
to love? 

Two, three days passed by, and Annie did 
not come, and no answer came to Phebe’s 
pleading letters. As she was concluding 
her preparations to go to her on the follow- 
ing day, wagon-wheels were heard, and a 
dark figure came swiftly up through the 
twilight to the door. She knew it in a mo- 
ment, and before there was time to knock 
she had the door open. 

“What is it, Robert? Where’s Annabel?” 

“T can not tell, Miss Phebe. I have come 
for you. She has gone.” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes; I do not know when or where. 
This letter was left in your room this morn- 
ing. She said, yesterday, she was coming 
back to you, and I rose early to take her to 
the train. She was already gone, and this 
note was left. She has seemed very sad and 
strange, and mother did not think she was 
right in her mind. I hurried after her to 
the train. It had just gone. I took the 
next one, and came on. Is she not here?” 

“No, no. Oh, Robert, what can I do? 
Where can she be?” 

“The letter may tell, Miss Phoebe,” said 
Robert. 

She drew him into the kitchen, and with 
trembling hands tore open the missive. It 
was blurred and blotted, but she read: 

“T can not wait any longer, Phebe. 
Harry promised in his letters to come back 
and care for me, and I am mad with waiting. 
T am going to find him now. You will not 
desert my baby. Harry carried the paper 
away that makes all things right. I must 
find him, for the baby’s sake. Hide her till 
I come back with him. He is my husband, 
you know, though he said I must not tell 
you.” And then followed incoherent, un- 
meaning sentences—from which she could: 
make nothing—about Harry’s losing the 
property because he had not married Phebe, 
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and much more that she could not under- 
stand. 

But where had the poor, crazed spirit 
driven her? Where had she gone? Bewil- 
dered and stricken, Pheebe for once could 
not think. Robert asked, at-last: 

“Would she go to New York, Miss?” 

“Yes; where else? If she had thought 
enough to search for Harry, she would go 
to New York.” 

Robert’s horses were rested and fed. In 
two hours Aunt Cynthy sat and rocked by 
the kitchen fire alone, with her plaid shawl 
drawn up close to her head. She had clung 
to the little baby, wrapped in its bundle of 
blankets and shawls, and cried; but Phoebe 
did not leave it to her. The old woman had 
brought her a roll of money, and said: “It’s 
mine; 1’ve nouse for it. I’m keeping it for 
Harry. Let me use it for the child.” And 
Phebe took a little, to make her happy. 

Down through the darkness the three rode 
for an hour and a half, to a railway station 
beyond Ashwood, from which point they 
took the night train to Lawrence. Robert 
paid a man to take back the wagon to its 


owner, and they changed their mode of 


travel for the cars. Few words were spoken 
as they went on. In the city of Lawrence 
they rested only long enough to drive to 
Phebe’s home, and commit the child to 
Mrs. Lee’s tender nursing and care. She 
was to keep her in Pheebe’s own apartment, 
and to allow no one to see her, and to give 
no explanations. Nearly all Phoebe’s friends 
knew she was gone, and would take a long 
rest away. It was quite possible Mrs. Lee 
might keep the child’s existence a secret 
until Phoebe could send for her, which she 
should do as soon as possible. Pheebe told 
her calmly all she wished done, but her 
white face revealed more than her words 
conveyed; and then, leaving them money, 
she started again for New York. 

Mrs. Lee’s account of Annie convinced 
her that she was insane. The ticket agent 
remembered selling a ticket for New York 
to a lady answering Robert’s description on 
the previous morning; and on the train 
that left before daybreak the two followed. 
Robert, a noble boy, now nearly fifteen 
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years of age, large and broad and strong, 
had begged to go too. 

“T can help you in so many ways, I am 
sure, Miss Phebe. I almost think I could 
find her if you sent me alone.” 

“Yes, indeed; if a loving heart and labor 
would find her, you would surely do it, dear 
boy. You are my greatest comfort now.” 

So, together they went on. 

It was dark almost before they reached the 
great city, and both were tired, and one 
utterly exhausted. She had already decided 
what to do. Harry’s friends must not find 
her dropping helplessly upon them, and she 
much feared that, wherever she might stop 
that night, she should not be able to go on. 
But she remembered the address of a lodging- 
house where Harold had lived when in the 
city, and where she had often sent letters 
and parcels, This house they sought out by 
help of street-cars, and Robert, by mention- 
ing Mr. Harold’s name, found the good 
woman very ready to give rooms to people 
from the same town, to whom he had often 
commended her house. 

She gave them a room on the third floor, 
with a fire, and a hall bedroom opening off 
from it served for Robert. She was a kindly 
soul, and Phebe found it easy to arrange 
for her own meals, which she desired to be 
served in her own room, while Robert should 
trust to the restaurants. She explained that 
she had a sister in the city, and should per- 
haps wish to bring her also to share for a 
few days her own quarters. 

So, the way all prepared for her search, 
she sat, white and exhausted, before the 
grate, and looked again her life in the face. 
Thoughts of the cruelty and cowardice of 
this last blow, dealt her by the one hand in 
all the world that should have spared her, 
made her cheeks burn and her eyes flash 
with indignation. She could hear all he 
might say, but she saw no excuse for thus 
recklessly heaping upon her pain and shame. 
And even if she could forgive what he had 
done to her, how could she pardon the 
wreck of her sister’s life? 

Robert was silent but watchful of her 
comfort, and, when the servant brought the 
tray, he persuaded her to eat. The boy’s 
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mind was turning over and over what could 
be done; but he comprehended that to 
Pheebe there could be no comfort in words. 
This pale woman almost forgot him as she 
sat and thought. He was a handsome boy, 
and she had inspired him with all noble de- 
sires. His education had been her care. 
She detected the talent in him, and while 
she would never pardon one neglect of work 
that helped support his mother, she encour- 
aged and aided his love for drawing and 
color, that she felt sure would make him an 
artist. He had long been making patterns 
for prints, and was using all his energies to 
make a man such as Phebe had taught him 
to believe he might be. He loved and rev- 
erenced her, and would have given years 
of his life to serve her now in this time of 
trouble.. 

How to find out if Annie had been to the 
house of Harold’s uncle without revealing 
the whole sad story was a puzzle. It was 
agreed that Robert should be sent to inquire 
if Miss Annabel Brent had arrived. If 
questioned he was to say he was her sister’s 
friend, and had learned from her sister that 


she might possibly be in New York during 
his stay. 

He did his errand well. 
servant at the door, a young lady passed out 


As he asked a 


and overheard the question. From the foot 
of the stairs she called up to a lady who was 
about to descend : 

“Sister, here’s a messenger asking for 
Harold’s sister, Annabel Brent. You re- 
member he brought her here just before he 
sailed. Have you had any letter announc- 
ing her arrival?’ 

“No; I’ve heard nothing from her since 
they both left.” 

‘She has perhaps changed her plan,” said 
Robert, timidly, “and is not coming. If I 
do not hear from her I will call again.” 

So that was settled, and Annie spared. 
Then Pheebe thought his next inquiry must 
be of the business house. If not too crazed, 
she would go there, for she had doubtless 
sent all her letters there to be forwarded to 
their business houses abroad, as Phoebe also 
had done. Robert picked up a Tribune on a 
street-stand to find the address of this firm, 
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and suddenly his eye fell upon this among 
the city items: 

“A young and beautiful woman alighted 
from the Boston train yesterday afternoon. 
She was evidently bewildered and ill, for she 
would not give her name, but said she 
wanted to find her husband. She was evi- 
dently insane, and was taken for the night 
to the —— Hospital,” giving the street and 
number. 

He almost flew with this paper to Phebe, 
who watched and waited for his return. 
She heard his ring, and his steps mounting 
the stairs with haste that meant news of 
some sort. 

“T have found her! She is safe!” he said, 
his voice choking with tears. 

“Thank God! thank God!” broke from 
Pheebe’s lips. 

In another hour they were at the hospital 
gate. 

“Tt is not the day for visiting patients,” 
said the janitor, politely. 

“But I must,” began Phebe, and her voice 
failed her. Robert asked to be shown to 
some one in charge, and the janitor brought 
the physician in attendance. He lost no 
time, for he was being interrupted against 
the rules, but began with: 

“ Well, my lad, what is it?” 

“The lady who was brought here last 
night, sir, from the station. She belongs to 
us,” he said. “I have come to bring her 
sister. She wants to see her.” 

The physician looked grave, but went at 
once to Phebe. 

“She wandered away, sir,” Phebe ex- 
plained. “She’s from the country; but I 
will take her home and nurse her now.” 

“Ts she married?” was the next question. 

“Yes,” answered Pheebe, unhesitatingly ; 
“ but her husband is away in India, and she 
fancied she could go to him. I have just 
left her child to follow her. Is she very ill?” 
she urged, her terrified heart interpreting 
his grave and troubled looks. 

“Yes, she is very ill. Such cases of tem- 
porary derangement are not so rare, but the 
fatigue has produced a raging fever, and a 
new excitement would kill her.” 

“ Oh, doctor, I will not excite her.” 
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“She will not know you. She calls the 
nurse Pheebe.” 

“JT am Phebe. Oh, let me go to her. 
You will surely let me go?” 

“Then I think I shall be obliged to ask 
you to put on our nurse’s garb,” said the doc- 
tor. “She will know when there is a new 
person about, unless you do; and we dare 
not take the risk. You need not mind it,” 
he added, smilingly; “it is worn by very 
noble women. The woman who has her in 
charge is from the training-school connected 
with a Protestant sisterhood, who give their 
lives for a space of three years to nursing 
the sick and caring for the poor. If you 
will wear the dress this sister will provide 
for you, I will take you to your sister.” 

The nurse was called, and the case ex- 
plained to her. She took Phebe to her own 
room, and the work of donning the gray 
gown and white cap and apron was accom- 
plished by the fingers of the nurse, for poor 
Phebe hands trembled so she could not do 
it for herself. 

The gentle woman saw her suffering, and, 
holding her cold hands in hers, she said 
gently : 

“You are preparing to be my next pa- 
tient, my child.” 

“My child!” no voice had called her that 
since her father went away. She lifted her 
heavy eyes to the woman’s face, and then 
threw her arms suddenly about her neck, 
and cried like a child indeed, who had found 
a home and a rest. 

“There, that will do; now listen to me,” 
said the old lady, while she stroked her face 
and held her hands. ‘“ You are worn out; 
you will want to nurse your sister, and I 
want to have you. You may see her now, 
for I left her asleep. Then, when you have 
seen how she is resting, you are to come to 
me here, and rest yourself. On these con- 
ditions I shall resign my nursing to you, 
and only when these are observed shall I 
dare allow you to take my place.” 

She entered the room softly, and stood 
above the flushed, wasted face, so beautiful 
still. The golden hair lay heavily upon the 
pillow, and one white hand was half-hidden 


in it, but through its silken folds Phebe saw 
Vou. 1-28” 
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the gleam on the finger of a plain gold ring. 
She stooped to hear her breath, and the eyes 
unclosed and gazed questioningly at her. 
The lips just framed two words: “ Where’s 
Phebe?” they said faintly ; and Phebe said 
naturally, just as she used when Annie was 
a child, and woke frightened in the night, 
“Here I am, darling; Phebe’s right here;” 
and she slept again. Then Robert was sent 
away, and in spite of all the sorrow he went 
proud and happy, for Phebe had stooped 
and kissed him, a thing she had never done 
before. He was to come back to her in the 
morning with her little parcels, to pay for 
the lodgings, and then to go to his mother 
and care for her and the child, till Phebe 
should tell him to bring it to her. Then 
Pheebe went to the nurse’s room, and knelt 
with a heart too full of gratitude for words. 
There they found her, and she ate and sub- 
mitted to take quieting draughts, and even 
slept, for Annie’s sake. 

Life had come back to her. She would 
nurse Annie back to health. Harold should 
come home; and though it seemed as if she 
never could forgive him, yet Annie must be 
made glad. Hope came back unbidden to her ; 
and in the great joy at having Annabel she 
forgot for a little the fearful way of pain she 
had tracked to find her. 

Before Robert’s return she had decided 
on her course. He was at once to take his 
mother and the baby away to BrooksFarm. 
Then he was to close up the little house, to 
see the good pastor, and explain that for the 
present Phebe must live at Brooks Farm 
with her sister, who was ill, and that she 
would write as soon as she could. Robert 
was very discreet, and knew what to leave 
unsaid. She could trust him with her sis- 
ter’s life and honor. She longed to charge 
him to speak to the pastor of a secret mar- 
riage between Harold and Annie, but she 
dared not, lest some gossiping investigation 
should follow, and she be called upon for 
proofs. Soon, soon, Annie would be able to 
tell her all. 

Robert departed, and she began again 
her work of caring for her own when they 
drew near to death. Her heart refused this 
time to see the danger. She must have 
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Annie live. She must not die, and leave 
her with another anguish and mystery. She 
felt it would kill her not to know the whole 
truth; and if she died, wha would care for 
Annie’s child? 

It was not a long struggle; but it was 
perhaps the only one in her life in which she 
had not been able to say, ‘‘ Not my will.” 

Yet all her fierce desire did not save her. 
Annie’s life went out in the delirium of 
fever, and never once had the poor sealed 
lips been able to tell their tale. Annie 
died, and Pheebe Brent sat by her coffin and 
wrote to Harold Brooks, far away in the 
East: ‘To-day I go to lay my sister beside 
my father and mother. The shame you did 
not spare her living shall never touch her 
dead. I place above her grave, ‘ Annabel, 
wife of Harold Brooks.’ Your child is at 
Brooks Farm, in care of the mother of 
Robert Lee. She will be called Annabel 
Brent Brooks.” And then, slowly and with 
difficulty, she signed it “Phebe Brent.” - 

But she did not go as she had said. They 
found her unconscious on the floor, beside 
her dead. The sealed letter was sent. They 
waited as long as was well, but she woke 
from the long swoon with the fever raging 
in every vein, and the physicians knew it 
would be days ere she could say what should 
be done. So Annie was buried at Greenwood, 
in the strangers’ ground, and Phebe lay for 
weeks where they felt she too must join her. 
It was Robert who now stayed with Aunt 
Cynthy, while his mother came to New 
York. With Mrs. Lee and the good Sisters 
of St. Mary’s, she had no lack of care; but 
it was long before the danger was past, and 
longer still before they were able to take her, 
a mere shadow and wreck of Phebe Brent, 
home to the farm at Ashwood. When she 
did go, Robert managed it for her, and an 
easy carriage took them up from the more 
distant station that had once before spared 
them the sight of Ashwood faces. 

It was not long, however, before it became 
whispered about that there had been a pri- 
vate marriage just before Harold’s departure, 
concealed on account of his father’s well- 
known dislike of Phaebe. Many remembered 
Harold’s early love for her, and Jacob Hobbs 
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was not backward with the story of the oceu- 
pant of the third seat in the milk-wagon, so 
many years before. They knew Annie had 
gone to New York, and died there of the ter- 
rible fever, and that Phebe had been too ill to 
bring her home, and that she was tempora- 
rily only to rest in Greenwood. They knew 
Mrs. Lee had come back from New York, 
and that since she came no secret was made 
of the fact that a baby girl was at Brooks 
farm. No one saw it, but all believed this 
was Pheebe’s child, and that Phebe was 
Harold Brooks’s wife. Nearly the whole 
town would have called her “Phebe ;” but 
the exceptions would surely have addressed 
her as “ Mrs. Brooks,” if they had seen her 
within a few weeks after her return. And 
something of this floated to the ears of 
Robert’s mother when she made her pur- 
chases in town, and so to Phebe Brent. 

Now, what was to be done? Should she 
publicly announce her belief that these two 
were married, at the same time admitting 
that she did not know it, and so tarnish the 
dead girl’s name and the new young life 
with a terrible uncertainty, that Harry 
might never come to clear away ? 

She knew it must come to this soon if she 
remained; and so, much as she desired and 
needed the sweet country air of the old 
home, and the long rest of the Summer in 
its freshness and fragrance, before there was 
time for the rumor to shape itself into a 
visit from the town-clerk or the census- 
taker, Phoebe and the child were gone. 
Robert went with her. He was not long in 
finding his way into opportunities for study, 
and Aunt Cynthy aided him in his humble 
mode of life when his labors would not sup- 
port him. He lived in a hall bedroom high 
up, and took his food when he could, and 
studied like an enthusiast and behaved like 
aman. His joys were two,—one to get a 
little time to paint, and the chief one to aid 
Phoebe in her care of the precious child. 
Pheebe herself had no difficulty in entering 
the home of the Sisterhood, each of whom 
pledged herself for three years to devotion 
to good works. Her life was sweet and 
peaceful. Her labors were among the poor, 
the sick, and the sad. 
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The child was known to be her sister’s 
child. The noble women who made the 
band had seen her sorrow in the hospital, 
and respected her. The child was allowed to 
stay, though it was against their rules to 
admit to their number mothers with little 
children. Phoebe was too valuable to be 
lost; and they felt that after its babyhood 
had passed she would doubtless let the child 
be educated away from her. Of course the 
little Belle was kept out of sight when her 
presence was too prominent; but never was 
child so loved and petted. All the instinct 
of motherhood found expression on the part 
of these devoted women toward the beautiful 
babe; and she had begun to walk and to 
talk almost before Phebe realized it. 

Life really seemed to begin to have peace 
in it for her, and at last it had love. The 
child clung to her with an affection that 
seemed only happy in her arms, and Phebe’s 
sleep grew sweet with these baby hands about 
her neck. When the brown eyes opened 
one morning, and the child said, “Mamma! 
mamma!” a great feverish temptation sud- 
denly swept over her. “ Yes, you are mine, 
I will be your mamma, and 
She 


you darling! 
no one shall ever take you from me.” 
feared now always that Harold would come 


and claim her. She would surely resist his 
claim, she thought, for had not Annie given 
the child to her? The only coherent words 
she had said in those terrible days had been, 
“Keep my baby.” 

And Robert seemed to love her too, in the 
same way; for he could hardly be happy, 
when he came with his report of his day’s 
progress, if he were too late to kiss the child. 

So ran the days till the three years were 
nearly over, and the infant was a toddling, 
sunny-browed child. Robert was now in 
his eighteenth year, and already two of his 
pictures had been well noticed at the exhi- 
bitions, and had sold at good prices. No 
answer had come from Harold, and Phebe 
had never sought out the house in New 
York, to ascertain if he were coming home. 
She had learned to dread his coming; for to 
her it could only mean the loss of the Baby 
Belle. 


One day, clad in her gray robe, over which 
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she wore the black mantle of the Sisterhood, 
she took her way to her post in one of the 
hospitals, to be present during a critical 
operation, during which the patient, whom 
she had often comforted, had begged her to 
be near. All the physicians knew well this 
grave, patient face and the skillful hands, 
and she was most welcome when the case 
was trying or severe. No one was more 
dextrous or self-controlled in the critical 
moments; no one had more power to tran- 
quillize and soothe the frightened sufferers. 
As she entered the ward and passed to her 
place, two physicians stood conversing in 
low tones about the case. One she knew. 
The other was a stranger, but something in 
his manner reminded her of Harold. She 
turned and looked, but his back was toward 
her, and his hair was gray. She passed on 
into the room, and as she bent over the suf- 
ferer the two men passed in, and stood a 
little distance from her. She did not look 
up till the physician said: 

“How I wish you could stay! I think 
we shall be successful, but I should so value 
your judgment and presence.” 

“Indeed, I can not,” was the answer. 
“Much as I love the science, I must not let 
the day go by without reaching my home 
and my wife. I was married, you know, 
only a week before I sailed; and I would not 
have stopped an hour for any one but you. 
I met you, and you told me of the case; and 
for the sake of the old days in the hospitals 
of Paris, I have looked at it. You will 
not ask me to do more.” 

There was a movement by the bedside, a 
rustle of garments, and a woman fainted at 
their feet. They took her up and bore her 
out hastily into the corridor; and Harry tore 
away the white band that bound her fore- 
head, and the face that lay white as death 
before him was the face of Phebe Brent. 

“Good God! who is this?” he asked. 

“Tt’s one of the Sisters of Mercy, Brooks, 
and a genuine Sister of Mercy too. We poor 
doctors could n’t live without her. Poor 
thing! she came to us to nurse a sister of 
hers, who had grown crazy over some love 
affair, and wandered away from some place up 
among the hills, and got into the hospital.” 
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All this while they were bathing her lips 
and fanning with their hats. Attendants 
came, and the doctors left her in their hands. 
One tottered as he rose to his feet, but the 
other talked on. 

“Then, after that was all over, she fell 
sick too; and after she was well she gave 
herself up to this work of nursing. Poor 
thing! she’s overworked altogether.” 

“And the sister, did she recover?” asked 
the stranger. 

“Oh, no, she died; and the saddest thing 
about it all was, this one was all ready to 
take her away somewhere up country, to 
bury her by her father, when she was taken 
down with the fever, and there was no one 
to say what should be done; and some of us 
took her to Greenwood, and left her there in 
the strangers’ lot.” 

They had reached the door. 

“Well, good-bye, Brooks. When you 
have had time for a look at the little wife, 
come back, and the profession will welcome 
you to New York. We need science, and you 
have whitened your hairs in getting it.” 

“ What did you say was the name of that 


sisterhood?” said Harold, huskily. 


“Oh, St. Mary’s! Confound our luck! 
I do n’t know how to get along without that 
woman to-day.” 

Harold had reached the house before her. 
They put her in a cabat the hospital door, but 
at the steps of St. Mary’s he waited. He 
took both hands in his as she stepped feebly 
from the cab. He assisted her up the steps. 
He kept his arm about her as she tottered to 
aseat. Both faces were white as death, but 
he said at last: 

“Why did you not let me know ?” 

“T wrote you,” she said. 

“‘T did not receive the letter,” he replied. 

Both waited, and at last she said: 

“ Harold, I do not think we can ever talk 
it out. It seems as if it would kill me to tell 
it; but she is gone,—and—and I might have 
saved her for you if I had only known.” 

“ But I wrote you, Phebe. I tried to tell 
you that last night before I left, I dared 
not go away and noé tell you; and when I 
began to talk, you said, ‘Hush, Harry, I 
know all you would say.’ Then I thought 
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she had told you, and Robert came in at 
once and I had no opportunity to begin 
again. But I wrote it all to you, Phebe, 
pages and pages, inclosing name of clergy- 
man, and all. You could not have failed to 
get it.” 

“When should it have reached me?” she 
asked. 

He told her; and she recalled that Robert 
Lee had told her that on the night of the 
fire he had just taken a foreign letter out of 
the office and had it in his pocket to give to 
her. In the confusion of the fight with the 
blaze, he took off his scorched jacket, which 
was on fire, and let it go, without once think- 
ing of the letter, into the burning ruin. And 
that had been Harry’s confession, written 
at once after he learned from Annabel that 
she had not told her sister, explaining the 
growing of their love, and the hurried mar- 
riage, unpremeditated and unplanned, grow- 
ing out of their dread of parting, during 
that visit to New York. Bitterly indeed, 
was he punished for all wrong there had been 
on his part, and Pheebe found her heart pity- 
ing the anguish he could not conceal. 

“And she left me no word, nothing?” 

“No word, Harold; she hardly knew me,— 
but,” suddenly she remembered the child! 
With a terrible pang,—which she prayed 
God might be a last one, that her life might 
have nothing more to give up,—she arose 
and left the room. She took the astonished 
child and almost smothered her with kisses, 
and held her till she was terrified at her 
tears, and then she carried her into the room. 
The man stood with his face to the window, 
fighting the tears and sobs that shook him, 
when she said gently: 

“Harold, my sister left you this!” 

He turned, and the startled child was held 
to his heart with a clasp that frightened her. 

“This is your papa, little Belle, who has 
come, as I told you he would, from over the 
seas,” said Pheebe, trying to reassure her. 

“But I don’t want him,” said the child. : 
“T want my mamma Phebe, my own pretty 
mamma Pheebe.” 

And Pheebe took her in her arms, and hour 
after hour they sat and talked, till the child 
slept, and the whole terrible tale was told of 
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Harold’s mistake and Pheebe’s sorrow. He 
told her of the successful life abroad ; of some 
distinction gained by a discovery valuable 
to medical science; of great profit to his 
uncle, growing out of his successful manage- 
ment of his affairs, ending in an interest 
in the business house, that yet left him free 
to work in his profession. And now all this 
was nothing, and worse than nothing. Then 
Phebe told him of his father’s last hours, 
softened and blessed as they were by peni- 
tence and atonement. And above all, she 
talked to him of the real meaning of life,— 
as she had found its value lying in power to 
bless others. This was left to him,—a man- 


hood that might be consecrated to good 
works, a heart that might be utterly yielded 
to the highest ends. 


Years passed. Among medical works 
quoted as authority in the scientific world 
are books that bear the name of Dr. Har- 
old Brooks. Among the hands that heal, 
none are more skillful. Among the hearts 
that can point the dying to the frue living 
that begins at death, there is not in all the 
profession one tenderer or more faithful. 
Hand in hand, healing for soul and body 
move with his life. Among the poor, the 
fortune left by his uncle goes for cleanliness 
and health and proper food. His patient 
face bent over many a wounded man on the 
fields of battle; and no plague-smitten spot 
where God’s children suffer can be too tainted 
for him to find his way. 

At Brooks Farm the old brick house has 
become itself the wing of a wide mansion, 
with broad, sunny rooms and _ sheltered 
porches, and chambers that are full of all 
gladsome and sweet and healthful influences. 
Little children are here who are pale and 
puny when they come, and grow rosy and 
glad in the sunlight and love and care. 
Young girls are here, who find wearied 
bodies rested and souls strengthened, after 
battling all too unsuccessfully with a world 
of temptation and sin. It is a home for the 
homeless, a rest for the weary,—with no 
board of managers and no trustees. It has 
its origin in the warm heart of a motherly, 
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loving woman, who has studied institutions 
in this and other lands, and knows how to 
love people into being glad and healthy and 
good. She brings whom she will; and she 
often finds the patients herself,—in factories, 
in city homes, in farm-houses; and, when 
she has brought them, she does what she will 
with and for them. Not the country alone, 
but the city knows her. Wise in judgment, 
noble in purpose, practical in execution, 
Phebe Brent’s influence is felt far and 
wide. Her own discipline has so widened 
her sympathy and enlarged her heart that 
any sorrow turns to her as to a natural 
healer. In the richness of the blessing she 
gives, she is blessed again. In her power to 
feel the woes of many classes she often says, 
“T have never known a sorrow for which I 
have not found a use.” 

The old mansion knew a wedding not long 
ago. Lights swung in the trees all along the 
mile of forest road, and blazed from every 
window of the house. Throngs of city people 
came with the Doctor to the old farm-house 
on the hill. Town folk, too, came from Ash- 
wood, in all the glory of their Sunday clothes. 
The bride was Annabel, only daughter of 
Dr. Brooks; the groom was the already fa- 
mous artist, Robert Lee. The wedding-tour 
was to be over the sea, to the galleries and 
studios of the Eternal City. The clergyman 
was an old man whom no one knew, but who 
said as the service was over: “As years ago I 
asked God’s blessing on the marriage of An- 
nabel Brent to Harold Brooks, I now ask it 
again, on that of Annabel Brooks and Robert 
Lee.” When the prayer was ended, there 
was a pause before the congratulations began, 
and all held their breath-as if they were not 
satisfied. Behind the newly wedded pair 
the pale lady in gray satin stood with the 
father of the bride. The pause was but an 
instant, and only long enough for a thrill of 
expectation,—and then the throng pressed 
forward with its congratulations. Phcebe 
clasped the girl-wife in her arms, with a 
whispered “ God bless my precious child !”— 
and the gayety went on. 

But Phebe Brent never married Harold 
Brooks. 
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WASTE PLACES AND THEIR INHABITANTS. 


F all waste places, an old deserted road 

offers the most fascinations, especially 
if it lead through the woods. There are 
many such in New England, narrow, rocky 
causeways, climbing in straightforward fash- 
ion over the hills around whose base the 
tide of travel has long since found an easier 
route, by making a practical application of 
the homely adage, “The bale of a pot is 
no longer when it lies down than when it 
stands up.” 

The growths of such localities are peculiar. 
One is quite sure to find catnip and mother- 
wort,. and an occasional patch of tansy; 
there will be thimble-berries along the walls, 
elder and wild-cherry in abundance, and 
from the low branches of some thorn apple 
or scrubby orchard seedlings, the frost-grape 
will hang its small blue clusters in the Au- 
tumn, and in the Spring fill all the air with 
its goodly smell. The narrow grassy strips 
upon the hard road-bed will blossom all 


Summer with the rabbit-foot clover, whose 
downy globes of brownish red have been 


cuddled for. kittens in so many childish 
hands. Among these will grow the blue 
curls, with flowers of intense blue, and a 
pungent odor like thyme, the very odor of 
pastures and old roads. What is that subtle 
sympathy by which a familiar scent brings 
back a troop of memories from some place 
of which consciousness takes no reckoning? 
I have once in my mature life met a little 
pink flower with no particular fragrance 
beyond a faint blossomy smell, yet its odor 
carried me back instantly to the time when 
I first found it, an unexpected treasure-trove, 
making alittle spot of delicate color among 
the scorched grasses of an old road, the route 
of many aimless pilgrimages in search of some- 
thing, I know not what, that came to me in 
wind and sunshine and fellowship with inan- 
imate nature. And with that memory came 
a thousand others, until all the winding 
length of the old road lay pictured vividly 
before me; the stony places matted over 
with low blackberries, the tiny brook, cross- 





ing and re-crossing in capricious fashion, 
with its beds of spearmint, and pool where 
the waver-spiders darted about ; the meadow, 
in whose moist uncertain places we waded 
for sweet flag, the tangles of elder and wild 
roses, the orchard that dropped its gnarly 
yellow apples over the broken stone wall, 
and, further on, the woods with possible lar- 
gess of wild grapes, hazel-nuts, and bitter- 
sweet berries. Ah, and I see it now, and 
the barefooted, sunburned children who 
found daily delight in tramping over its 
stony hills, as if it were a veritable magic 
causeway leading straight into fairy-land. 
Nature is swift and skillful at repairing 
waste places, and has always at command 
some resource for covering desolation. Cut 
a railroad to any depth through perpendic- 
ular walls of clay or gravel, and in one 
Summer she will drape the barrenness with 
graceful hangings of bindweed, mallows, 
woodbine, and clematis; and by the second 
Summer every weed known to the locality 
will scale the height or creep boldly down 
from above to find a foothold in the scanty 
crevices. No more desolate tract could well 
be imagined than were the banks of the IIli- 
nois canal when a few years ago it was deep- 
ened for many miles through a continuous 
bed of solid limestone. The whitish débris, 
piled in jagged embankments on either side, 
cut off completely the pretty glimpses of 
primitive travel that had been afforded from 
rail and carriage road,—the sleepy horses 
jogging along the green tow-path, the long 
lines of boats with their lounging boatmen, 
and the strange-looking women and children 
that seemed to have descended through some 
other line than that of Adam, and to have 
no other object ip life than perpetually re- 
plenishing the string of clothes always dry- 
ing overhead. But no sooner had frost and 
rain disintegrated the stone a little, than the 
red clover began creeping into every crevice, 
weaving a mat of luxuriant foliage over the 
stony mass, and covering it with a display 
of blossoms so wonderful for size and inten- 
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sity of color that the banks, this Summer, 
were like a bed of roses to look upon, and 
might well have furnished a valuable hint 
upon fertilizers to the easy-going farmers of 
the region. 

Your Summer drives may take you, year 
after year, past the boundaries of an uncul- 
tivated field, or a meadow where the plow- 
share has never turned a furrow, and toa 
careless eye the same luxuriant growth of 
useless vegetation drains the soil. But if 
you are a saunterer, and love to leave the 
beaten paths, and follow the idle flight of 
your fancies through the by-ways of No- 
man’s-land, you: may come to know those 
sturdy plebeians, the common weeds, at 
home, and find that, like other homely folk, 
they are most interesting on their own prem- 
ises. Your showy Asclepias may hold its 
own in the peerage of the garden, but its 
ancestor, the milkweed, laughs at its preten- 
sions from the common garden; and the 
dainty Eupatoriums, that must shelter their 
waxen faces in the greenhouse, are hardly one 
remove in relationship from the sturdy thor- 
oughwort, that feasts the bees and butterflies 
by the roadside, hangs embalmed from the 
rafters of many a garret, and yields its bitter 
juices as a panacea for half the ills the liver is 
heirto. Blue blood in the floral kingdom is ex- 
ceedingly untrustworthy, but when you have 
traced it back to the commons and waste 
places, do not be too confident that the tribes 
which you find in possession are the aborig- 
ines. A constant migration is going on 
among them, and every Summer sees the 
beginning of colonization in new neighbor- 
hoods; sometimes only a scattered deputa- 
tion that seem peaceably disposed toward 
the older residents, but occasionally a regu- 
lar invasion, rank upon rank, crowding 
every thing else out. Within sight of my 
window lies one of these waste places, with 
which it is safe to assume the hand of man 
has never interfered since it was the bottom 
of the lake not many generations ago, and it is 
still bounded by the sandy ridge from which 
the water has gradually receded. You may 
traverse it from side to side on the tufted 
hummocks which crumble into black spongy 
mold under a vigorous heel, or you may fol- 
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low the crooked little paths winding here 
and there, short cuts to sidewalks and civil- 
ization. I have seen on a warm moist morn- 
ing the whole waste dotted over with rank 
mushroom growths, white as ivory, as if an 
army of fairy folk had pitched their tents 
and reared their domes, rose-lined and mar- 
ble-pillared. Four years ago, when I first 
added it to my Spanish possessions, it was 
bristling with thistles. A clump of thistles 
on a common has none of that fierce aggres- 
sive air which marks the single specimen 
that creeps into your lawn and garden. 
Broad-leaved and luxuriant, they spread 
abroad a mass of dark foliage whose juicy 
pulp must go far toward reconciling a donkey 
to his lot, and crown themselves with royal 
blossoms whose silky feel repays one for 
many a thrust, and whose peculiar sweetness 
appeals to more senses than one, leaving a 
warm, faint throb in the throat as if one had 
tasted wild honey. The bumble-bees held a 
Summer-long revel over the feast spread for 
them, and gorgeous butterflies aired their 
fine array upon the purple couches, undis- 
mayed by the occasional sweep of a net that 
made a captive of an unfortunate beauty, 
and sent the velvet-coated bees trumpeting 
angrily home. 

In the Autumn, when every tightly packed 
seed was fledged for its airy journey, came 
flocks of yellow birds, twittering and gos- 
siping over the harvest, as they rifled the 
store-houses. The winds joined in the ma-— 
rauding, and, catching up what the birds 
scattered, filled the air with silken sails, fleet 
upon fleet of fairy ships, as the children called 
them, and laded them with wishes which 
were sure to be realized when the ships 
came back. 

It seemed hardly possible that an inch of 
ground should escape such a broadcast sow- 
ing, yet the next year not a thistle made its 
appearance; but in place of them a heavy 
growth of rank grass, dotted sparingly with 
dandelions in the Spring, but kept closely 
shorn a great part of the Summer by a herd 
of cows, surreptitiously pastured there by a 
brigade of young ruffians who found life 
less wearisome within easy reach of well- 
stocked gardens, than “far out upon the 
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prairie,” where, according to the Sunday- 
school hymn, heathen of their ilk should 
dwell. 

What had become of the thistles? Nature 
was simply rotating crops after a fashion of 
her own when her farming is not interfered 
with; yet I fancied the thistles were biding 
their time, and that the next year would 
see them coming “three hundred thousand 
more.” But next year came the iron-weed, 
crowding every foot from boundary to bound- 
ary with its strong fibrous stalk, coarse leaf, 
and abundant purple blossoms. The waste 
was one sheet of soft, bright color, pleasant 
to look upon, but if you ventured to explore 
the flowery thickets you found your right of 
way continually disputed by uncanny look- 
ing spiders, that vibrated unpleasantly upon 
their wicked webs stretched from weed to 
weed, their bloated bodies gorgeously mot- 
tled with yellow and black. There must 
have been thousands of them, all hatched, it 
is fair to presume, from eggs. Now an egg 
properly disposed argues forethought and 
the instinct of preservation; but pray how 
did the mother or the grandmother, or who- 
ever was responsible for the spiders in that 
particular locality, know that the iron-weed 
was to grow where it had not reared a spike 
for a dozen years? 

This Summer the thoroughwort has 
marched in upon all the wastes lying here- 
about, its white racemes and woolly leaves 
set off finely by an occasional dash of yel- 
low from the wild sunflower, which is work- 
ing its way down with the west winds from 
a half-drained prairie, where it blazes in 
showy profusion. It is a coarse beauty, but 
wonderfully effective in a landscape, and 
with the purple of the tall, branching asters 
is much used by nature in working up the 
the color pieces, of which she is as fond as 
were the old Flemish masters. 

She can be liberal upon occasion, and 
crowd a world of loveliness into a mossy 
nook, but she understands economy of mate- 
rial as well, and can give a brilliant, blos- 
somy look to a hundred acres with nothing 
finer than tall, plumy grasses and a few 
coarse flowers that are dreadfully disappoint- 
ing upon a closer view. 
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The one thing of which she seems unnec- 
essarily lavish is life, whatever that myste- 
rious endowment may be which sets a certain 
combination of particles to flying and leap- 
ing and running, instead of swinging in the 
wind from a green stalk. The grass is astir 
with it,—millions of restless atoms contin- 
ually moving on before your feet. Black 
crickets bustle away, great, strong-limbed 
gymnasts leap left and right, and scores of 
slenderer creatures with filmy wings, deli- 
cate bodies of transparent green, and eyes 
that gleam like veritable jewels yet never 
appear to see any thing, rise in reckless 
haste along your path, barely escaping your 
tread, yet never overtaken. How do they 
escape the clumsy feet of a herd of cows 
feeding all day long in a pasture? One 
might expect to find the ground like a bat- 
tle-field, strewn with the dead and wounded, 
yet every defenseless mite has borne off his 
delicate members intact, and you may search 
in vain for a wreck. Yet no man can tell 
me why this atom, that can poise itself upon 
the blade of grass, flies away at some im- 
pulse of its own, and this other atom moves 
only at the impulse of my breath. No man 
can tell me what that life is which every 
Autumn is quenched in myriads of exist- 
ences to find ‘ntysterious resurrection through 
egg and grub and chrysalis, more than the 
life which finds resurrection in seed and 
bulb. Take it where you please, from its 
lowest to its highest manifestation, the liv- 
ing principle is the mystery which defies 
thought for its solution, and only seems past 
finding out when we follow and question it. 

A few days and nature will lock her lab- 
oratory doors, and write ‘‘no admittance” 
upon them. Over all these pleasure grounds 
of insect life she will drop a fleece of snow, 
and, having shut out curious eyes and prying 
fingers, she will go on in the dark with the 
wonderful processes of which another Spring 
is to show us the results. In strange sub- 
terranean prisons, in frozen nooks and cran- 
nies, life will hide under the semblance of 
death, to waken by and by in myriad forms. 
“The wilderness and the solitary place shall 
be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—A Desperate REMEDY. 


Y college days are over now, and it 

is time for me to begin to do some- 

thing,” said Leighton to his mother one day 

after some weeks of rest from the heavy work 

of his Senior year. “ Here isa letter I have 

written, asking for a situation as tutor in 

Greek in the North-western Classical Insti- 

tute. Professor Mummifer has certified to 

my fitness for the place, and I fully expect 
to get it.” 

“Have you asked your father what he 
thinks about it?” 

“Why do you say that? I have no father 
on earth.” 

“Are his opinions of any less value be- 
cause they are formed in the light of the 
upper world, where they can see all around 
these earthly questions by looking down on 
them?” 

“Certainly not. But how am I to know 
his opinions? He died before I was born.” 

“So did all these Greeks and Romans 
whose opinions you have been studying these 
seven years past.” 

“Oh, that is a different thing. Those men 
left their writings behind them.” 

“Did Homer ever write out his poetry ?” 

“No, I suppose not; but it was written 
by people who heard him recite it.” 

“Very well. I have heard your father 
recite his opinions concerning the heaven- 
appointed mission of his child if it should 
beason. Besides, he has kept me constantly 
informed of his views for you ever since you 
were born. I will write them out for you if 
you desire it.” 

“You really can not be serious in what 
you say. That sounds like superstition.” 

“And pray what is to hinder me from 
having my oracle and consulting it, as well 
as your precious Greeks? ‘You believe in 
their oracles; I have better reasons for be- 
lieving in mine.” 

This was coming at the question in a way 
he did not like. He knew full well that his 





friends in heaven were opposed to his clas- 
sical notions, but the way in which his mother 
had come to his aid in the discussion with 
his simple-minded patron and patroness had 
given him a faint hope that she had changed 
her mind, and would give her consent to his 
plans. That was, however, only a flash of 
motherly pride, which did not like to have 
the really great performance of her son 
treated with ridicule and contempt. At 
length he said: 

“T did not show you my letter to have 
you inquire of people in the other world 
about it, but to hear your own views on the 
subject.” 

“T can give you my views in few words. 
For a man of your talents and acquirements 
to devote himself to teaching the Classics is 
to throw away nine-tenths of himself and 
misuse the other tenth. There is nothing 
in those writings which entitles them to 
such a sacrifice in their honor as you pro- 
pose to make.” : 

“How do you know that?” 

“T have read them; all of them. I never 
did so much hard work for such poor pay in 
all my life; but I am glad to have done it 
now, for it helps me to judge of this matter 
intelligently. He set me to do it, and now 
I know why.” 

John could hardly believe his ears. Was 
it possible that his mother had outstripped 
him in the race for learning? 

“You look incredulous, my son. Please 
examine me on any of the classical authors 
you have been studying in college.” 

John started for his text-books. 

“No, sir. A Bachelor of Arts ought to be 
able to question his untutored mother with- 
out the help of his books.” 

Thus challenged, John proceeded with his 
questions, and, to his great surprise, found 
that she was not only able to answer them, 
but to tell him a good many things, and give 
her authority for them, which had escaped 
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his own attention. In a word, his mother 
knew a great deal more of the Classics than 
he did. This was mortifying in the extreme. 
At last he bethought himself of testing her 
knowledge of the original tongues. 

“Please to translate this passage from 
Plato’s dialogue, ‘The Republic.’ ” 

‘* Why should I read from your book when 
I can do it so much easier and better from 
mine?” asked Mrs. Leighton, producing the 
English edition of the Greek book he brought 
her. 

“Oh, I see it now,” said John triumph- 
antly. “That is nothing. Any one can do 
that.” 

“Exactly so. I have read these books in 
the best translations, and you say it is noth- 
ing. You have read them in your own 
translation, and therefore are a great scholar! 
The principal difference that I see between 
my work and yours is, that I have done it in 
the easiest way and you have done it in the 
hardest way ; so, of course, I have been able 
to do more of it than you. You Grecians 
and Latinists have only just so long a distance 
to take us over; the Classics are finished ; they 
never grow any. You trudge along through 
a tangle of roots and bushes; I go over the 
same distance by a well-made road. But 
you laugh at me for my journey, and say it 
is nothing; yet you propose to spend your 
life teaching people to do in a hard way 
what, by your own showing, is not worth 
doing in an easy way! 

“Ts n’t that rather small business for the 
son of John Mark Leighton ?” 

John felt the arrow strike through him. 
It began to seem doubtful whether it was 
such a wise thing, after all, to grind for years 
at the Classics on a plan which would be 
ridiculous if applied to any thing else. Still 
he would not yield the point. 

“You forget, my dear scholarly mamma, 
that there is an inspiration in studying these 
great books in the original which does not 
come by reading them in the vernacular.” 

“No, Ido not forget it, my Classical Bach- 
elor. I know there is a spirit in those books 
that gets into those who read them. The 
sorcery of Elymas was not more bewitching. 
St. Paul had a very low opinion of that 
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kind of inspiration, but our Classical colleges 
take great pride in it.” 

“Why, you surely would not say that the 
spirit of the Classics is of the same kind as 
those evil spirits we read about in the Acts 
of the Apostles ?” 

“Why not? The Classics are the product 
of the world lying in the wicked one; and 
in your study of them you do your best to 
bring up again from the dead the men and 
monsters of heathen ages. £0 the inspira- 
tion you feel in studying those false gods 
and those brutal men can only be the inspi- 
ration of their evil spirits. We read that the 
good Spirit helps men to learn the things of 
Christ, but you do not imagine for a moment 
that any good spirit, either saintly, angelic, or 
divine, would devote himself to the work of 
taking of the things of Jupiter or Venus or 
Diana or Apollo, and showing them unto us,” 

This was too much. To have the classical 
spirits proved in that fashion brought him 
up face to face with the eternal worlds. In 
the glamour of college life that department 
of learning had seemed highest and most 
honorable; but now he began to see that in 
the light of the Word of God it was the least 
honorable of all. 

Mrs. Leighton saw her advantage, and 
took one step more. 

“ Aunt Charity gave you a hint the other 
day well worth remembering. Just imagine 
our Lord returning to set up his kingdom 
among men, bringing your father and your 
sister with him, and finding you in Pro- 
fessor Mummifer’s chair, having spent your 
life-time teaching small classes of young men 
how to pick their way through a Greek sen- 
tence or pull out a Greek root! Ten talents 
wrapped up in that antiquated napkin! 

“Don’t forget that the kingdom of Christ 
is the stone cut out of the mountain with- 
out hands, that is to fill the whole earth; and 
the capital of that kingdom is not to be the 
new Athens or the new Rome, but the New 
Jerusalem. These remnants of heathenism, 
which are called the Classics, are certainly 
among the things he is pledged to destroy. 
In that kingdom a man of your power ought 
to be ruler over ten cities; but you will 
never come to any of those thrones and do- 
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minions by teaching the literature of hea- 
then groves and theaters, or even by the 
spirit of the Olympic gods and games. 
Eternal glory does not lie along that road.” 

Poor boy! The old battle was set in order 
again. He had come up against his duty, 
which began to take on the force of destiny. 
He was full of arguments in defense of his 
chosen profession; but none of them were 
aimed high enough to strike down the oppo- 
sition which his mother invoked against 
him. For days together he was in some 
such condition as the maniac boy who was 
only put into greater torments by the bun- 
gling efforts of the nine apostles to cast the 
demon out of him. His mother had invoked 
the Holy Name over him; but the Classical 
demon and the demon of self-will, joining 
forces, strove against the Spirit of God and 
the voice of duty, till he was almost wild 
with spiritual torments. 

One day, in the darkest gloom of his soul, 
the strange advice of his friend Layard oc- 
curred to him: “ All you have to do to get 
that notion out of you is to go to a regular 
old-fashioned theological seminary.” It 


seemed like a desperate remedy; but every 
other one he could think of had failed, and 
unless this would help him he felt that he 


would have to yield or die. These alterna- 
tives were about equally hateful to him; 
therefore, as a last resort, he resolved to go 
to Mons Sacer, and so surfeit himself with 
its theology that he would never have the 
least tendency to it again. 

Mrs. Leighton could hardly trust her ears 
when John told her of his changed purpose. 
It was almost too good to be true; but when 
he mentioned Mons Sacer her joy was very 
much chastened. To her thought that was 
a den of theological lions, with sharp teeth 
and savage claws. Some of that same savage 
breed had come near being the death of her 
in her early days, and she was fearful that 
John might not have the nerve or the grace 
to face them down, as she had been com- 
pelled to do, because of the late arrival of 
the angel whose business it is to shut their 
mouths, or draw their teeth. 

To her anti-classical judgment it was a 
strange thing that the course of study in a 
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Christian college should almost exclude the 
Christian faith; no religion except that of 
certain defunct pagans being sufficiently 
scholarly to use in forming the tastes and 
training the powers of prospective bachelors 
of arts! She was scholar enough to know 
that religion and learning walked hand in 
hand among those peoples whose gods were 
idols, and it seemed a strange absurdity to 
separate them in educating men whose God 
made the heavens. 

This very idea of discriminating against 
Christian studies in a Christian school was 
one of the grounds on which John had justi- 
fied himself in rejecting the Chyistian min- 
istry. The Grand Trunk University had a 
theological attachment whose doctrines were 
much more to Mrs. Leighton’s mind; but 
John could not be shaken in his determina- 
tion to take this professional specialty at 
Mons Sacer. Still, this wasa safer road than 
certain others he had tried to take; there- 


‘fore she sent him away with her blessing, 


not dreaming how little he deserved it. 
When John had made up his mind to try 
this singular means of escape from his duty, 
he wrote to his old friend Layard, whose 
home was, as will be remembered, within 
sight of Mons Sacer. The poor young man 
had come to be such a wreck that, through 
fear of his meeting a violent and disgraceful 
death abroad, his father, the Hon. Demas 
Layard, had insisted on his remaining at 
home. Here he had before him all the time 
the bitter results of trusting to “the years” 
to make a steady man of this neglected and 
ungoverned boy. The father had made his 
fortune, but he had lost his son. In his 
elegant mansion, with its ample, well-kept 
grounds, there was a haunted chamber, 
where a poor victim of too much liberty 
and too little love could at times be found 
in a drunken stupor, and where, sometimes, 
he could be heard moaning with pain, or 
screaming with fright in the horrors of 
delirium tremens. In his sober moments, if 
Mr. Alexander Layard could properly be 
said to have any sober moments, he was 
still brilliant, though his talents seemed to 
have become of a lower order, from having 
been continually put to low uses. Advice, 
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entreaty, and threats had all failed to keep 
him out of the power of the tempter; and 
now he was a scourge to the sides and a 
thorn in the eyes of his eminently respecta- 
ble father, and an object of intense dislike 
to the woman who years ago had taken the 
place of his mother. 

When the Hon. Mr. Layard heard of 
John’s intention of studying at Mons Sacer, 
he wrote him a long, sorrowful letter, ear- 
nestly entreating him to come and take up 
his residence at his house. The letter closed 
with this pitiful appeal: 

“He has always loved you, I think, ever 
since he taught that little school where you 
were his favorite pupil; and if you love him 
well enough to come and live in my sor- 
row-stricken home during your theological 
course, and take a brother’s place beside 
him, it may be that your presence will 
keep alive the only memory that seems to 
have any power over him; and perhaps, 
through your self-denying love and care, a 
blessing may come at last to my poor lost 
boy.” 

John showed this letter to his mother, and 
asked her opinion of it. 

“TI think it is from the Lord, my son. 
You are called to his ministry; here is a 
parish already. If ever there was a lost 
sheep that needed some good shepherd to go 
and bring him home, it is this poor Alex- 
ander Layard. His father asks you to come 
and be a brother to him. That is the true 
idea of the Gospel ministry.” 

If Mrs. Leighton had based her opinion 
on any other view of the case, John would 
have been more willing to accept it; but 
here, at the very outset of his course, he 
was asked to bind himself to the fate he 
shunned, by a tie which might not be so 
easily broken. What if this new complica- 
tion should spoil the effect of the remedy he 
was about to try? Already there was a 
sacred charm upon his spirit as he thought 
of the love of his old friend, which seemed 
to center in him, and of the power to help 
him which that love conferred. It was cer- 
tainly a good thing to try and save poor 
Alex, but his stubborn heart rebelled at the 
idea of doing it as a Gospel ministry. He 
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half resolved to change his course, and stay 
away from Mons Sacer; but a sense of 
shame at such cowardly conduct kept him 
to his duty. It could be nothing less than 
a crime to throw away this possible chance 
of saving his old friend: he would forever 
despise himself for such baseness. Thus the 
providence of God and the grace of God 
were weaving a net in which to take him, 
not for destruction, but from it. 

Presently he began to feel the pressure 
of unseen influences urging him on. 

“Tt must be he wants me to go,” said John 
to himself; and John Mark Leighton, though 
he dared to defy Jehovah, was afraid td dis- 
obey his father. Accordingly, he wrote a 
tender and affectionate note to Alex, and a 
letter full of respectful interest in his son to 
the Hon. Demas Layard, accepting his pro- 
posal, and appointing the day on which he 
would arrive. 

His reception by the Layards, both senior 
and junior, was all that he could desire. 
Alex was overjoyed at the idea of having 
him for a companion once more; and the 
Hon. Demas pressed his hand with a long, 
earnest grasp, which spoke louder than 
words, and by virtue of which John felt at 
once that the most confidential relations 
were established between them. As for Mrs. 
Layard, she received him politely enough, 
as a fashionable lady ought to do, but in her 
heart she wished he were a thousand miles 
away, and her troublesome step-son with him. 

His quarters were pleasant, and even lux- 
urious. His study had been fitted up under 
the personal directions of Alex, who spared 
neither his own ingenuity nor his father’s 
money in the business. There was nothing for 
show, but every thing for substantial comfort, 
including a set of library furniture in oak and 
leather; a study-table of ample size, and with 
every appliance a student could wish for; an 
elegant book-case, also in carved oak, large 
enough to contain twice as many books as 
John ever expected to own; and some really 
excellent paintings and engravings for the 
walls, in which the artistic taste of the junior 
Layard was apparent. There were two broad, 
low windows, looking out on a well-shaded 
lawn; and, in addition to the register for 
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furnace-heat, there was an ample fire-place, 
with great brass-headed fire-dogs to hold the 
black birch or hickory for the only kind of 
a fire that is fit to write sermons by. 

There was a large sleeping-room opening 
off the study, also fitted up according to the 
notions of Alex, and which communicated 
with the room he called his “den.” 

John’s quick eye caught the idea of this 
singular den at once. The carpet was of 
the most substantial velvet, thickly under- 
laid with some soft substance, giving him 
who walked on it the impression of walking 
on a bed of moss. The furniture was of the 
heaviest and plainest design, the most of it 
fastened securely in its place like the furni- 
ture of aship’s cabin. There was no open 
fire-place, and the registers, instead of being 
in the floor, were set midway up the walls. 
There were no sharp points or corners to the 
finishing or furnishing of the room; no 
glass except in the windows, and they were 
protected with a strong wire netting on the 
inside. A private staircase, thickly carpeted, 
led to a side door which opened out on the 
lawn, across which there was a well-trodden 


path, not paved, leading to a gate that gave 
admittance to the grounds from the alley in 
their rear. 


“There is no use trying to deceive you,” 
said Alex, after he had taken his friend 
through this portion of the elegant man- 
sion. ‘You find me somewhat of an invalid, 
and obliged to be taken care of very tenderly 
at times. I hope you will not be too much 
troubled by my misfortunes. 

“But how does it happen that you are 
taking the road to the pulpit? I thought 
the apostolic succession had no charms for 
you.” 

John was ashamed to tell him the real rea- 
son, and so replied that he still held the 
same views on that subject as when they last 
met; but that every thing else was shut up, 
and he had consented to study theology as 
a part of his education, just as he might 
afterward study law and medicine for the 
same reason. 

“Well, my boy, if you really wanted to 
be a parson, I was going to advise you to 
keep away from Mons Sacer; but, if you are 
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just going to take theology as one of the 
liberal arts, this is just the place for you. 
There is any amount of art in the Mons 
Sacer theology.” 

“And how do you happen to know so 
much about the Mons Sacer theology?” re- 
plied Leighton, who felt bound to defend 
the school in which he was to be a scholar. 

“Ah! you did n’t hear of my intention of 
taking theologicals myself, did you? You 
remember I came pretty near being con- 
verted into D’Auber’s Church in my Senior 
year. Well, after I got through the course, 
and was used up for a civil engineer, I re- 
membered his great success in the minister 
business, and concluded to try it; but it 
did n’t agree with me very well, and so I 
gave it up. But I got along far enough 
to make the acquaintance of all the learned 
gentlemen who invent and compose theology 
up there. Nice individuals, I assure you. 
They have a weakness for their own opin- 
ions that keeps them most of the time quar- 
reling among themselves; but that is rather 
a help to the boys, if they are smart enough 
to take advantage of it.” 

At this point the call for dinner sounded. 

John was seated opposite his old friend, 
whose trembling nerves were painfully ap- 
parent. He was, indeed, a wreck, but there 
was enough of him left to make a more than 
ordinary man, if only a little conscience 
could be found in him somewhere, and 
brought to head affairs. 

After dinner, Alex volunteered to take 
his friend up to Mons Sacer, and introduce 
him to the doctors. John was rather doubt- 
ful about putting in his first appearance 
under such auspices, but did not like to de- 
cline the offer; so the two young men as- 
cended the theological eminence, arm in arm, 
after the fashion of their college days. 

“Dr. Pondrus, allow me to introduce my 
friend John Mark Leighton, Bachelor of 
Arts; a recent graduate of the Grand Trunk 
University. He has heard, through me, the 
fame of Mons Sacer, and its Senior Pro- 
fessor, and comes here, in preference to all 
the seminaries of his own Church. 

“He is no such uncertain individual as 
myself, but a genuine specimen of the Lord’s 
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anointed. His mother is a lady, and his fa- 
ther is an angel, so you will have both heaven 
and earth to aid you in making him into a 
regular doctor of divinity. 

“ Jack, this is the eminent Doctor Pon- 
drus, whose views on the Abrahamic Cov- 
enant you have heard me mention with such 
interest and approval.” 

John bowed low in the presence of this 
father-superior, while the Doctor looked him 
Over with evident approbation. And no 
wonder; for John was a student to be proud 
of. Rarely had his equal in mental power or 
manly beauty appeared in the halls of 
Mons Sacer. Something creditable to the 
institution could, doubtless, be made out 
of him. 

“We are glad to have you place yourself 
under our instruction,” said the great man. 
“The Honorable Demas Layard has spoken 
to us of you. That gentleman is one of our 
most distinguished patrons. Any thing we 
can do to make your life among us agreeable 
and profitable, we shall be happy to do for 
his sake, as well as for your own.” 

Next they went to the study of Dr. Muehl- 
enberg, to whom Alex introduced him, 
taking occasion to say how much he had 
enjoyed the Doctor’s recent theological 
treatise in refutation of the views of Dr. 
Pondrus on “ The Abrahamic Covenant.” 

“T want to commit my friend especially 
to you, my dear Dr. Muehlenberg. You 
know in what danger he will be from the 
erroneous views taught by the opposing 
theological faction. Do not let him fall into 
their hands, I beg of you.” 

“We will look well to it that he has an 
opportunity of learning the truth which we 
have endeavored to set forth and defend,” 
replied the learned Doctor. “I should be 
sorry to have such a promising young man 
as your friend imbibe the errors of the Pon- 
drusiters. Here is a copy of our recent work, 
to which Mr. Layard refers. Take it, read 
it, digest it; and if, after that, you have any 
doubts, come to me.” 

After attending to all the preliminaries 
incident to his entrance at Mons Sacer, 
John and his friend went down again from 
the mountain to prepare for his first theo- 
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logical duties; thinking within himself that 
he had certainly come to the right place to 
be cured of his call to the ministry. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
MONS SACER, 

“You seem to be on rather familiar terms 
with those learned doctors for a young man 
of the world,” said Leighton to his friend, 
as they sat together in Alex’s den, watching 
the sunset clouds and the coming out of 
the stars. ' 

“Rather so, my boy; and, as you are 
about to become a theologue, it may be well 
for me to give you a hint or two how to get 
on the warm side of them. You see those 
dear, delightful dogmatizers have shut them- 
selves up from the world so long that they 
have rather lost the run of it. All they 
know or care about a man is his opinions, 
If those are sound, which is the same thing 
as saying, if he agrees with them, they like 
him; if not, not; so all you have to do is, 
to accept their say-so as law and Gospel, and 
they will regard you as a young gentleman 
of excellent parts and great promise.” 

“What are those views of Dr. Pondrus 
which Dr. Muehlenberg warned me of?” 

“Oh, something about the Abrahamic 
Covenant. They have been quarreling over 
it ever since they have been here. Pondrus 
wrote a book, in three volumes quarto, in 
defense of his views; and Muehlenberg wrote 
one, in five volumes octavo, on the other 
side; but neither could finda publisher who 
would print the books unless they paid him 
inadvance. Lucky, wasn’t it? However, 
there is one point now on which the two 
men are agreed. They think there are no 
book-publishers included in the Abrahamic 
Covenant, but that the whole race of them 
are reprobates, and will go to perdition, 
where they belong.” 

“Tf these men are so pugnacious, how did 
it happen that they were elected to these 
chairs, where their bad example must do so 
much harm?” 

“The case was something like this. Dr. 
Pondrus was pastor of a wealthy and con- 
servative Church, but he got to be so pro- 
found that they could n’t stand it any longer; 
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so some of his men clubbed together and 
endowed a chair in Mons Sacer for him, 
where he. could be as profound as he liked 
for the rest of his days, and at the same 
time be rather out of the way. Then Muehl- 
enberg, who did n’t like the Pondrus theol- 
ogy, was afraid the young ministers would 
be led into error; so he gave his rich friends 
no peace till they had endowed another chair 
for him.” 

“ Were all the chairs filled in that way?” 

“Oh, no. There is Dr. De Lally,—Dr. 
Mellifluous De Lally,—who has the chair of 
ministerial clinics; a most amiable gentle- 
man, who knows a little of every thing except 
how to take care of a parish. About ten 
years ago one of our ancient maidens died, 
a devout old female of some eighty Summers, 
and in her will she left twenty thousand 
. dollars to found the chair of pastoral theol- 
ogy. When it came election time there 
were two leading candidates;—one a stiff 
Pondrusiter, and the other a fierce Mueh- 
lenberger. If either one were elected the two 
factions would fight worse than ever; so the 
shrewd old President of the Board of Trustees 


bethought himself that the dear old lady 
had a nephew who spelled his name with 
R-e-v., and him he presented as a compro- 


mise candidate. Nobody had ever heard of 
him before, so he was elected. 

“Poor fellow! I guess he got enough of it. 
First Pondrus claimed him; then Meuhlen- 
berg claimed him ; then both factions claimed 
him, till they nearly worried the life out of 
him. We all thought he would resign in 
disgust and go away, but probably he had n’t 
anywhere to go.” 

“Come, now; we have had enough of the 
doctrinal side of this thing. Suppose you 
give me a few facts.” 

“Facts? There are no facts at Mons 
Sacer; it is all theology, top, bottom, middle, 
inside, outside, all over, and clear through. 
A man who believes in facts has no business 
there. They had one once, but he did n’t 
stay long. He got himself into trouble the 
very first thing, by suggesting that the facts 
of the material universe do not teach total 
depravity. He said things and people were 
all the while appearing with certain admira- 
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ble qualities, which looked as if the world 
and the race were gradually recovering from 
the effects of the fall, and were now only 
partially depraved. 

“Tt would have delighted you to hear the 
great Dr. Pondrus rave when he heard of it. 

“*Downright heresy! A blow at the very 
heart of the Mons Sacer theology! Impu- 
dent! Insufferable! Sin is an infinite evil; 
one sin is enough to damn a soul forever.’ 
Then he clinched the thing with a text from 
David, ‘There is none that doeth good; no, 
not one.’ 

“T happened to be present that day, and 
while he was pouring out his wrath and his 
theology another text popped into my head; 
so I put up the man who sat next me to ask 
a question. Up he jumps and says: 

“«The Psalmist could hardly have been 
speaking of the entire human race, for he 
elsewhere bids us, “‘ Mark the perfect man.’ 
Now, if there is no such man, how can you 
mark him?’ 

“What a storm it raised! After that the 
poor fellow with the facts had no peace of 
his life. They tormented him so he could n’t 
stand it, and had to resign and go back into 
the pastorate; where, I understand, he so far 
modified his views of the doctrine of total 


‘ depravity as to admit that, at Mons Sacer, it 


was undoubtedly true.” 

“Who was that man we met coming out 
of the library? By his looks he might have 
been the Wandering Jew.” 

“That was Dunderberg, the Professor of 
Chronology; a very learned gentleman the 
trustees imported from Germany at great 
expense, not for any teaching he could do, 
but for the attraction of his eminent name. 
You will hardly ever see him; he is busy 
with a book on Inferential Antiquities.” 

“What may that be?” 

« As near as I can find out, it is an attempt 
to produce a complete history of the ante- 
diluvian world by means of inferences from 
ancient traditions; just as Pondrus produces 
the secret will of God in past eternity by 
means of inferences from the works of the 
Fathers. Nice book for you to read for rec- 
reation when you have a big parish on your 
hands.” 
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“How much of all this do you expect me 
to believe?” said John. 

“All of it, to be sure. What would be 
the use of my lying to you about it?” 

“Well, tell me something cheerful and 
practical about Mons Sacer; I have heard 
enough of this sort of thing.” 

“Cheering and practical, is it? Let me 
see. Oh, yes; there is brother Crozier; he 
is the Professor of Religion.” 

“Of what?’ 

“Of religion, I said. He is, however, on 
rather thin ice at present, that not being 
avery popular branch of study. Something 
went wrong with the Professor of Pulpit 
Rhetoric, and he had to be sent off to Europe 
for his health; so they gave him a vacation 
of a couple of years, continuing his salary 
of course, and hunted up a cheap hand to 
take his work while he was away. That’s 
how brother Crozier happens to be there. 
He is an excellent young man, but he has 
the troublesome notion that a theological 
seminary ought to be a school of piety as 
well as of doctrine. He organized a pray- 
ing band, and a class for singing sacred mu- 
sic; used to advise the embryo parsons to 
teach in mission Sunday-schools, hold cot- 
tage prayer-meetings, and so on. The old 
doctors did n’t like it; and, when he went 
so far as to propose a Sunday-morning meet- 
ing, to read the Bible and pray over the 
portions they were going to use during the 
day, Doctor Pondrus put his foot on it. 

“Brother Crozier meekly inquired what 
harm it would do for theological students 
to study the Word of God together for 
actual use. 

“<Tt is a disrespectful reflection on our 
system of ministerial training,’ said the Doc- 
tor. ‘The next thing we shall hear of will 
be your forming a class for the study of re- 
ligion !’ 

“Poor brother Crozier was so overwhelmed 
that he subsided into his sacred rhetoric, 
and never ventured to do any thing after- 
ward that was n’t laid down in the regular 
course. But the name sticks to him yet,— 
we always call him the Professor of Religion.” 

“What do they do to fill up the time for 
three years?” 
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“Lectures, my boy, lectures; more than 
I can tell you. There are lectures on the 
Ministerial Tone, lectures on Pulpit Diction, 
lectures on Clerical Manners, lectures on 
Church Order, lectures on Sacred Art, lec- 
tures on Apostolic Succession, lectures on 
the History of Heresy, lectures on Compar- 
ative Philology,—why, my dear fellow, they 
will inundate you with lectures, as Father 
Phil promised to do with piety, if his people 
would only subscribe liberally towards a 
new roof to the chapel that would keep out 
the rain.” 

“ And what else?” 

“Else! man? Isn’t that enough? You 
must be very unreasonable.” 

“But where is the study of the Bible all 
this while? I supposed that was the prin- 
cipal text-book at a school of this kind.” 

“Wrong; all wrong, my boy. The Word 
of God cuts a very insignificant figure in 
this course of study. For the most part it 
is used merely as a book of reference, though 
they do sometimes have an exercise in what 
they call ‘Biblical Criticism.’ Pondrus is 
heavy at that. It would do you good to 
see the feathers fly when he gets hold of a 
piece of Scripture. I was present on one 
such occasion, and the only thing I could 
think of was old Molly Flannigan, back here 
in the alley, picking her geese. 

“You see, the Bible is n’t a very big book, 
and to stick very close to that would spoil 
the business. You can study the Bible any- 
where; but theology is different.” 

“What, then, is theology?” 

“Tnferences, my boy. Theology is chiefly 
made up of inferences; at least, the Mons 
Sacer theology is. There is the same differ- 
ence between revealed religion and theology 
that there is between physics and meta- 
physics. You can find religion by study- 
ing the Bible, just as you find the laws 
of nature by studying the world; but the 
ology is something you can’t find any- 
where. It is purely artificial, and has to 
be made. 

“That is why they have theological sem- 
inaries. 

“Tn order to understand theology you 
must study the ‘authorities; that is to 
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say, the inferences of men who have put 
their notions into books.” 

“Well, Sir Critic, if theology is of no 
more consequence than that, how does it 
happen that all the Churches require their 
pastors to study it?” 

“They don’t. It is the ministers who 
have studied theology themselves who insist 
on all the young men studying it. They set 
the theological fashions, and the Churches 
follow them. Why, bless you! look at the 
men who come down off this mountain of 
holiness. There isn’t one of them who ever 
succeeds in the business for which they pre- 
tend to fit him till he cuts loose from the 
life and the teachings of his seminary, and 
goes to work on the principles that prevail 
outside. In the seminary he is all the time 
associated with dead books and dead men, 
while in the world he meets with live books 
and live men. I tell you what it is, my 
boy, we sinners know the quality of a min- 
ister better than the saints do; just as 
sick people, who have to take the physic, 
know the real merits of the doctors better 
than people in sound health. These theo- 
logical doctors are all the time mixing up 
doses and trying them on well people,—pious 
young men, ministerial associations, and 
such like; then they send out the young 
doctors with a nice assortment of those pre- 
scriptions, and they begin to try them on us 
poor sinners,—and they do n’t work. Some- 
times they get mad and scold us for not 
_ improving under their treatment, and some- 
times they throw away their seminary re- 
cipes and begin to study their patients, 
and to find out how other people have been 
cured. If a young chap has sense enough 
to do that, he amounts to something as a 
minister of religion; if not, not. 

“Now, what is the use of a system that 
fails to do the very work for which it claims 
to exist? Do you imagine a fellow would 
spend three years in a school of civil engi- 
neering where he could n’t find out how to 
use the mechanical powers?” 

“Modest young man you are, to be sure! 
setting up your opinions against the judg- 
ment of so many eminent divines!” 


“Modesty is a fine thing, Jack, a very fine 
Vou. 1.—29 
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thing; but it is n’t one of the things a fellow 
learns at a theological seminary. They 
mostly take to the manufacture of theology, 
and disputing over it, just as young ducks 
take to the water. Almost every one of 
them becomes an ‘authority’ before he has 
been at Mons Sacer three months. 

“But there is one thing in your favor. 
You will find the work very light, compared 
with what we used to have at the Grand 
Trunk. They put you on short rations of 
study, and let you make it up in digestion.” 

This John found to be strictly true. For 
instance: in Greek Exegesis it took the 
class three weeks to examine the particle 
eis; then three wecks more to examine the 
particle év; then a month on the relation of 
the Greek of the New Testament to the 
Greek of the Classics; then another month 
on the characteristic styles of composition 
of the different Gospels, Epistles, and the 
Apocalypse; the remainder of the seminary 
year being spent in criticism—i. ¢., in exam- 
ining the passages of King James’s version 
of the Greek Scriptures which Dr. Pondrus 
said were incorrectly translated, and inquir- 
ing into the reasons why they should have 
been translated differently. 

All this did not help them much in the 
line of the Gospel ministry, but it was suf- 
ficient to give the class that learned and 
critical air by which Mons Sacer’s theo- 
logical students could always be picked out 
of a crowd. Besides, it put them on their 
guard against thinking too highly of the 
letter of the Word, and opened the way for 
that free handling of certain texts of Scrip- 
ture which was required by some points of 
the Mons Sacer creed. 

The Hebrew, under Dr. Muehlenberg, was 
charming. John reveled in those grand old 
poems, which were ancient before the days 
of Hesiod and Homer, and which, for diction 
and spirit, as well as for antiquity, are the 
real classics of the Church. By the close 
of the first year he had read all the Hebrew 
Scriptures through, some of them many 
times over; not in the class, however. There 
the work was mostly critical and theolog- 
ical; almost never devotional or poetic. Dr. 
Muehlenberg, though a fine Hebraist, never 
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could forget that he was a theologian. All 
his selections had a close relation to his 
theological system, the doctrinal bearing of 
which passages he was always careful to 
explain. Thus, for every line of David or 
Isaiah or Moses or Ezra, the class had whole 
pages of Muehlenberg; for every word of 
Jehovah they had a large tract, if not a 
small book, of inferences thereon. This, 
again, did not fit the young men very rapidly 
for leading souls to the Savior, but it taught 
them the art of deducing the various points 
of the Mons Sacer theology from the writings 
vf men who would no doubt be surprised 
if they should ever discover what strange 
things lay hidden under their simple words. 

There were recitations in Ecclesiastical 
History; but, like almost all other history, 
this had been written from a dogmatic stand- 
point. It seemed to have been designed as 
a kind of buttress to the structure of the 
Mons Sacer system; and John was not long 
in discovering that the history of religious 
controversy was no whit better than the con- 
troversies themselves. He waded through 
some of them, but they only served to dis- 


gust him. Why the religious learning of 
the present should consist in the study of 
ancient religious folly, any more than the 
virtue of the present should consist in the 
knowledge of ancient vices, was something 
he could not understand. 


“Have we nothing better to do than fight 
those old battles over and over?” he asked, 
one day, after the class had been for nearly 
two months reviewing the minutest phases 
of the homoousian and the homoiousian con- 
troversy. 

“What can be more important?” answered 
the Professor, testily. ‘“‘Do you not see that 
the presence or absence of that iota in the 
Confession of Faith was the very hinge on 
which the ages turned toward a divine 
Savior?’ 

“No, sir. I see in it only a form of state- 
ment of the opinions of that.age. But sup- 
pose we had never heard of Arius or Atha- 
nasius, as a great many of our people have 
not, would it make any difference with our 
faith in the Son of God? We do not go 
back to those ages for science, or govern- 
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ments, or manners, or morals; why, then, 
should we go back to them for theology? 

“If we are to go back at all, why not go 
back to the days of the Bible itself, and so 
get the genuine thing?” 

The Professor stared at the rash young man 
in blank amazement. Then he answered: 

“Theology consists largely in the records 
of the religious thought of the Christian 
Fathers and of the leading minds of the 
Middle Ages, who wrought out these great 
theological problems for us.” 

“So much the worse for theology, then. 
What better opportunity had those men, 
after the apostolic age, than we have, of set- 
tling theological questions? And how does 
it happen that these ‘settled’ questions have 
to be stirred up all the time? Geographers 
do not spend their time over the old con- 
troversies about the rotundity of the earth, 
or chemists in rehearsing the old quarrels 
over the elixir of life and the philosopher's 
stone. Those questions are settled too, and 
the scientists let them alone, and go on to 
the next thing. Why, then, should theolog- 
ical seminaries spend their time disproving 
those old heresies? Have we nothing be- 
fore us, that we are all the time looking 
behind us?” 

This was John Mark Leighton’s first revolt 
from the traditions of the elders at Mons 
Sacer, but it was by no means the last. 
Having given himself into the hands of 
these doctors with the secret hope that they 
would cure him of his call to the ministry, 
he felt it his duty to allow the experiment to 
be fairly tried; therefore he honestly sought 
to avoid falling into the habit of fault-find- 
ing, and endeavored to reach the natural 
result of the seminary course. His pres- 
ence was evidently a means of grace to 
Alex, not so much by what he said to him 
as by what he was to him; and this sense 
of being helpful gave him a quiet joy which 
served to keep him at his task. 

One of his difficulties was with the Mons 
Sacer Homiletics. The regular professor had 
returned from his two years’ vacation, more 
dogmatic and rhetorical than ever. He was 
a man who might be described as a com- 
bination of voice, gesture, introductions, 
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firstlies, secondlies, thirdlies, and conclu- 
sions. He held certain exact notions of 
what a sermon should be, which he was 
sure were destined to overrun the entire 
theological world. He was, in his own esti- 
mation, a great master in his department, 
though he had never in all his life preached 
a sermon that awakened a sinner or brought 
him to Christ,—a fact which had not been 
thought of any great importance in deter- 
mining his fitness for his office, since he was 
confessedly well up in form-and manner, 
whereof sacred rhetoric was held largely to 
consist. 

One day, after he had set forth his theory 
at large, from which an unprejudiced listener 
would have inferred that the sole end and 
object of the ministry was the production 
and delivery of elaborately constructed dis- 
courses, John startled him with the question : 

“ Professor, what is the matter with our 
sacred rhetoric? People listen to a political 
harangue for an hour and a half, but if a 
sermon lasts over thirty minutes they take 
out their watches and begin to yawn.” 

“Thecarnal mind isenmity against God,” 
said the Professor, with the air of a man who 
had settled a great question, once for all. 

“ But the persons who yawn in Church are 
not all carnally minded. I have seen the 
deacons and elders do it.” 

The Professor was not prepared for this 
reply; so to escape from his confusion he 
asked John to state his own views on the 
subject. 

“There is an auction-shop down town,” 
said John, “ where I have taken some lessons 
in rhetoric. It is kept by a big man with a 
bald head, a pair of sharp gray eyes, and a 
wide mouth, who is the greatest master of 
rhetoric I know of. He will persuade men 
to buy cheap jewelry and brass watches for 
real gold, when they know, before they go 
into the room, that it is a disreputable 
place. I made the man’s acquaintance for 
the sake of asking him how he did it. 

“*Oh,’ said he, ‘it is easy enough. I 
make ’em think the thing is good; and then 
I make ’em want it.’ 

“But how is it possible to. make them 
want it? 
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“<«Well, by talking right to’em. I am up 
there to sell the goods anyhow; that is the 
the first thing. Then I know what sort of 
talk such chaps like to hear; so I give ’em 
a little story now-and then, or a bit of po- 
etry,—not too much, or they will take the 
story and the poetry instead of buying the 
goods. Iam all the time thinking how to 
sell the goods, you see. It won’t do to for- 
get that for halfa minute. Whatever I am 
saying, it’s all selling the goods. 

“<«Then, I keep at’em. If it do n’t do to 
tell’em a thing fifty times, I tell it to ’em 
seventy-five times. By and by, they begin 
to believe it; and just as quick as a chap 
believes, why then the goods are sold; that 
is, if he’s got any money about him.’ 

“T thanked him, and asked what he would 
take to come up to Mons Sacer one evening 
in a week, and lecture to us theologues on 
rhetoric. 

“*Rhetoric? What’s that? 

“¢The art of persuasion,’ I replied. 

“He thought over the question a minute, 
and then said: 

“*¢T’Il tell you what I’ll do. You theology 
fellers may come down here one night in the 
week, if you like, and hear me sell; but I 
do n’t think I could do any thing with you 
up there at Mons Sacer, unless you would 
let me bring along a box of assorted jewelry. 

“You sce I must have the game right in 
my eye, or I can’t shoot to kill.’ 

“So my idea is that the politicians and 
the lawyers and the auctioneers have the 
advantage of the dealers in sacred rhetoric, 
because they all ‘shoot to kill,’ while the 
preachers are apt to shoot just to let people 
hear the noise of the gun.” 

The Professor smiled a mournful smile at 
the thought of intruding such common 
things into the region of sacred rhetoric; 
but the incident was not lost on the class; 
for, before long, almost every man in it was 
wearing a showy piece of brass jewelry, as 
the practical result of his study of rhetoric 
in the school of the persuasive auctioneer. 

But the great and final difficulty, which 
bade fair to effect the cure he sought, oc- 
curred in the class in dogmatics. 

Professor Slayman was a new accession 
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to the faculty ; aman who had distinguished 
himself by his clear-cut logic and his abso- 
lute abandonment of himself to its results. 
He was a slight, sharp-faced, near-sighted 
man, of rather youthful appearance, whose 
bodily presence was weak, but who ceased 
to be contemptible the moment he opened his 
mouth, He seemed to possess neither heart 
nor “ bowels,” on which account he was all 
the better adapted to the chair of dogmatic 
theology at Mons Sacer. He had the gen- 
uine old Inquisitorial spirit: no opponent 
of the system which he taught could have 
any part in the covenant of grace, but was 
doubtless reserved, like the angels that kept 
not their first estate, in the darkness of ju- 
dicial blindness and the chains of predestined 
death. He was a man deeply learned in the 
traditions of the elders, and willing to die, 
or to kill other people, for the defense of the 
faith which they had handed down. 

His brethren in the neighboring parishes 
had found it impossible to live in peace with 
him, on account of the espionage which he 
kept up on all their ministerial acts and ut- 
terances; so in order to get rid of him they 
secured his election to the chair of dogmatics 
at Mons Sacer, where he divided his atten- 
tions between the small classes of young 
theologues which sprinkled his lecture-room, 
and the ministers of the Churches of his or- 
der in the region round about; whom he 
appeared to think were somehow placed 
under his spectacled eyes to be watched, 
warned, and punished, as occasion might 
require. 

This man’s theology was like himself,— 
every man’s theology is,—logical, dogmatic, 
inexorable. To his thought, Jehovah was, 
first of all, aSovereign; whose subjects had no 
rights which he was bound to respect. They 
were so many pieces on a chess-board,—kings, 
queens, bishops, knights, and pawns,—all of 
which he moved about, without the slightest 
reference to their wishes or comfort, solely 
for the purpose of pleasing himself. Sin 
was one of the things with which this most 
dread Sovereign worked out his eternal de- 
crees. Sitting on his great white throne, 
he watched the transgressions and woes of the 
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of the righteous, which equally served his 
purpose, and carried out his plan. 

This dogmatic doctor was one day laboring 
to fix in the minds of the young men before 
him that essential dogma, the federal head- 
ship of Adam, and the cognate doctrine of 
the imputed righteousness of Christ; quot- 
ing a text and throwing in a phrase of his 
own, thus: “ ‘As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all’—that is, all the elect—‘ be 
made «live.’” 

“ What is the ground for limiting one side 
of this text and not the other?” asked John. 

“The doctrine of election,” answered the 
Professor. 

“Did Christ not die for all men?” 

“No.” 

“But is he not an infinite being, and is 
there not, then, an infinite value in his 
death ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then surely that is enough to outweigh 
all the sins of finite souls.” 

“The efficacy of the atonement is limited 
to those whom God, from all eternity, has 
chosen to eternal life,” said the Professor. 

“That is to say, lest the death of his Son 
should redeem all men, God puts forth his 
power to prevent it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ts not God, then, immediately and di- 
rectly responsible for the sin of the unre- 
deemed ?” 

“Yes; and for their damnation, also.” 

“But how is it their fault that they are 
sinners, if they are cursed in Adam and not 
blessed in Christ ?” 

“Tt is not their fault; they are vessels of 
wrath fitted for destruction.” 

“Who fitted them ?”’ 

“ God.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he intended to destroy them.” 

“Why did he want to destroy them?” 

“To maintain his government and display 
his power.” 

The Professor, in order to settle the point 
beyond all doubt, took up a volume of Em- 
mons’s Works, and read as follows: 

“<Tt appears from the divine conduct 


wicked, and the obedience and blessedness | towards Pharaoh that the doctrine of repro- 
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bation is true. God determined from all 
eternity to make him finally miserable. This 
determination he eventually carried into 
effect.’ 

“Again: ‘But if God did actually repro- 
bate Pharaoh, we may justly conclude that 
he reprobated all others whom he did not 
choose to eternal life.’ 

“Again: ‘If God is to be justified in his 
treatment of Pharaoh, and of all the rest of 
the non-elect, then it is absolutely necessary 
to approve of the doctrine of reprobation in 
order to be saved.’ 

“Again: ‘We know that one part of the 
business of the blessed is to celebrate the 
doctrine of reprobation. . . . It con- 
cerns, therefore, expectants of heaven to 
anticipate this trying scene [that is, witness- 
ing the torments of the damned], and to ask 
their hearts whether they are on the Lord’s 
side, and can praise him for his reprobating 
as well as his electing love. . . This 
doctrine can not be preached too plainly. It 
ought to be represented as God’s eternal and 
effective purpose to destroy the non-elect.’ 


“Again: ‘And when the work of tedemp- 


tion is finished . . where will lost men 
be able to turn their eyes without being 
struck with the sovereignty of God in giv- 
ing them an existence, offering them mercy, 
and leaving them to perish in their sins for- 
ever?’ 

“Once more: ‘Special grace makes men 
willing to be saved; common grace never 
produces that effect.’ ”’ 

“Ts that a fair presentation of God’s moral 
government?” asked John. 
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“Yes. Doctor Emmons is one of the great 
authorities.” 

“And it is necessary to approve of that 
government in order to be saved?” 

at 

“Very well. The salvation any god could 
give me, who is capable of treating his 
children like that, would not be worth 
having.” 

The class were frightened. They all looked 
at Leighton with open-mouthed horror; but 
the Professor merely said: 

“You are wasting your time, sir, in pre- 
paring for the ministry.” 


A few days after this, John applied for the 
usual papers of honorable dismissal. 

“Why do you leave us, Mr. Leighton?’ 
asked Doctor Pondrus. 

“ Because I have secured all I came for.” 

“But your work is not yet finished.” 

“Sufficiently so for my purpose.” 

“What, then, was your purpose in taking 
a theological course?” 

“To be cured of a call to the ministry.” 

“ And how has Mons Sacer effected that?” 

“By showing me that your god is not fit 
to have a ministry.” 

“What a blasphemous speech! Do you 
know, young man, that you are in danger 
of his wrath for holding such sentiments?” 

“Yes; but I can not help thinking that 
there must be another Spirit, somewhere in 
the universe, bigger and better than this 
Mons Sacer god. If there is, I should like 
to preach him, just to help drive the other one 
out of the thoughts of mankind.” 
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MONG my books I found to-day 
A paper which, I do n’t know how, 
Had years before been put away, 
And left forgotten there till now. 


I took it up to read. Ah me! 
After the first few words or so, 
My eyes were grown too dim to see. 

It was a jest of long ago. 





No deepest grief it woke again; 

It brought no sharp especial sting; 
Only the general mystic pain 

That distant memories always bring. 


So altered seemed the days of yore, 
So near akin are smiles and tears, 
That jew sad things can move us more 
Than those dead jests of by-gone years. 
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PICTURES FROM LIFE. 


[FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE.] 


ERHAPS no author has surpassed La- 
martine in pathos and purity of senti- 
ment. Sparkling jewels adorn his pictures 
of persons and scenes, even though a tinge 
of melancholy is upon them all. <A few 
extracts which we have translated from his 
writings will perhaps justify our statement: 
“‘ When I recall my impressions of Rome, 
I find two which efface, or at least dominate, 
all others,—the ‘Colosseum,’ that great work 
of the Roman people, and ‘St. Peter’s,’ the 
masterpiece of Catholicism. The Colosseum 
is a gigantic symbol of a wonderful people, 
who constructed, simply for the gratification 
of their pride and ferocious pleasure, monu- 
ments capable of containing a whole nation, 
and in massiveness and durability rivaling 
even the works of nature. The Tiber will 
have disappeared, absorbed by the sands of 
its own shores, while the Colosseum will 
remain. St. Peter’s is the working out of 
the thought, the religion, the humanity, of 
an epoch in the world’s history. It is not 
an edifice for the use of one nation; but it 
is a temple destined to contain all the phi- 
losophy, all the prayers, all the grandeur, 
all the thought of man. Michael Angelo 
alone has comprehended Catholicism, and in 
St. Peter’s has given to us its most sublime 
and complete expression. St. Peter’s is 
truly an apotheosis in stone, a monumental 
transfiguration of Christ. It is the grandest 
representative idea of a temple which the 
genius of man, inspired by Divinity, ever con- 
structed upon earth. No detail offends the 
eye, no symbol disturbs the thought, and 
men of every faith enter with the same 
respect, the same awe; for one feels that it 
is a temple for the indwelling of the idea of 
God. Remove the priests, take away the 
pictures and the altar, demolish the statues, 
yet nothing is changed,—it is still forever 
the house of God.” 
Again, a little gem of scene painting and 
incident : 
“Being satisfied at length with Rome, I 





wanted much to see Naples. It is the cradle 
of Tasso, and the tomb of Virgil. 

“Countries are to me like men. Thus, 
Naples personifies Tasso and Virgil. I saw 
in anticipation Pausillippus and Sorrento, 
Vesuvius and the sea, through the atmos- 
phere of their tender genius and beautiful 
conceptions. 

‘“Tt was the beginning of Summer, the 
season when the Gulf of Naples, bordered 
by hills gleaming with their white mansions 
and tapestried with graceful vines, and the 
whole encircled by a sea bluer than the sky 
itself, resembles a cup of ‘verd-antique,’ 
edged with sparkling foam, festoons of grape 
and ivy forming its handle; the season when 
the fishermen of Pausillippus build their huts 
on the rocks, and, spreading their nets upon 
the small stretch of beach at their base, 
venture with confidence far from the shore, 
fishing all night even under the cliffs of 
Capri and Procida, and in the midst of the 
Gulf of Gaeta. My friend was but twenty, 
and I only eighteen, years of age, a period 
of life when it is permissible to mingle 
dreams with reality. We therefore resolved 
to make the acquaintance of some of the 
fishermen, and, for a few days at least, to 
share the pleasures and perils of their life. 
These bright, balmy nights passed in the 
undulating cradle of the waves seemed to 
us the most mysterious voluptuousness into 
which nature could be surprised.” 

Here follows a graphic description of this 
new life, which, in spite of the coarse fish- 
ermen’s fare, was fascinating and poetic,— 
the beautiful islands, the calm sea, the sim- 
ple peasant life on shore, followed by days 
of storm and threatened destruction,—when 
at last they make the landing near the fish- 
erman’s own hut. 

Our first glimpse of the child is, like 
every subsequent picture, full of innocent 
loveliness,— until by her natural woman- 
liness, and the dawning consciousness of 
love, we are fascinated, and as heartily 
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sympathetic as we ure with the glorious 
“ Corinne.” 

“Startled in the midst of sleep by the 
voice of her brother, Graziella took neither 
thought nor time for the arrangement of her 
toilet, but sprang to the window; and we 
saw by the light of the torch the charming 
figure of a young girl, attired in a single 
loose garment, bare-footed, one white arm 
released from its flowing sleeve, her whole 
attitude one of grace and beauty. Her long, 
flowing, black hair, partially twisted about 
her neck, was blown across the shoulder, and 
struck against her face, like the dark wing 
of a raven beating the air. The large oval 
eyes were of that undecided color which the 
eyes of the Italian women borrow from the 
brilliancy of their noonday sun and the 
serene azure of their evening sky, from the 
deep blue of their sea and from their night 
heavens. Her cheek was full, firm, and 


rounding in contour; and the open mouth 
showed a row of white teeth that glistened 
in the waving light of the torch, like frag- 
ments of mother-of-pearl bedewed with spray 
and sparkling in the sun’s rays.” 


Later, we have another picture of Gra- 
ziella :. 

“Seated beside the little lathe, she held a 
branch of the red coral against the circular 
saw; then rounding off the rough points, as 
she held them in the tips of her fingers, she 
polished them against the grinding-stone. 

“The rosy dust covered her hands and 
face, tinging her cheeks and lips with a del- 
icate hue, which deepened the blue of her 
eyes, and gave them a more resplendent 
luster. Then, laughingly, she brushed her 

‘hand, and shook out her long black hair 
till I too was covered with the rosy powder. 
‘Is n’t this a beautiful trade for a young 
girl of the sea, like myself? she said. ‘We 
owe every thing to the sea, from my grand- 
father’s boat and the food that we eat, even 
to the beautiful necklace and ear-rings with 
which I shall one day adorn myself, when I 
shall have cut and polished enough for those 
richer and more beautiful than I’ I was 
happy in the very depths of my soul, with- 
out questioning why. I could have wished 
myself one of the aloe-trees that had taken 
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root in the little garden, or a lizard basking 
in the sun beside us, so that I might dwell 
undisturbed in this lowly fisherman’s cot. 
I rejoiced in the thought that this household 
cared for me. Carpets and tapestry, silken 
curtains and gorgeous furniture, are little 
worth without love. All the gold in the 
world will not buy a single sympathetic 
heart-throb nor one ray of tenderness from 
those who are indifferent to us. 

“Graziella grew more and more beautiful, 
and the perfection of her coral work brought 
a good salary, and furnished her and the old 
grandmother with those rich and elegant 
articles of apparel so much esteemed by 
these island women. Handkerchiefs of crim- 
son silk, worn on the back of the head, and 
falling over the shoulders; shoes without 
heels, a sort of Turkish slipper embroidered 
with spangles of silver; a silk over-dress, 
striped with black and green; a tight-fitting 
bodice, laced over the hips, and showing the 
delicate contour of her figure; a necklace 
of beautiful workmanship, and large, deli- 
cate ear-rings of gold and pearl completed 
the attire. The poorest women of the Greek 
isles, if possible, adorn themselves with these 
ornaments, and no distress will induce the 
sale of them. In this country, where the 
love of the beautiful is much stronger than 
under our skies, where life is all love, orna- 
ment is not a mere luxury in the eyes of a 
woman, it is her first, almost-her only, 
necessity. 

“On Sundays and féte-days, when Grazi- 
ella, thus attired, stepped out upon the ter- 
race, and, placing a little bunch of scarlet 
pomegranate or rose-laurel in the side of 
her jet-black hair, passed and repassed my 
window, like a beautiful butterfly admiring 
its reflection in the sun, her beauty struck 
me so forcibly that I felt as if looking upon 
her for the first time. But she made no 
effort to dazzle, and her natural instinct for 
beautiful ornament was so free from vanity 
and coquetry that immediately after return- 
ing from religious service she always has- 
tened to lay aside her rich apparel, and re- 
sumed the green cloth vest and skirt of 
calico, with the high-heeled slippers of 
white wood, which resounded over the 
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terrace, like the shoes of the female slaves 
of the East.” 

Now comes to the simple-hearted, dutiful 
girl a struggle between obedience to her 
parents’ desire that she should wed the 
son of a wealthy coral manufacturer, and 
the all-absorbing love for the young stranger, 
during whose sojourn she had not only 
learned -to read and write, but her heart, 
alas! had learned its true allegiance. First 
came the alternative of convent-life, and 
as a first step she gave her beautiful hair 
a votive offering. Reclaimed from this at- 
tempt, very soon a summons came to the 
young lover, and he left sunny Italy for his 
northern home, hoping and promising to 
return. Years after, the story ends with 
this tribute: 

“True love is the ripe fruit of life. I am 
full of reproach that I did not then know 
the worth of this flower of love. Vanity is 
the most cruel of vices, for it makes one 
ashamed of being happy and true. One 
evening, many months after my return to 
France, a note and package was handed to 
me, brought by a traveler just arrived from 
Naples. The unknown traveler said that 
he was charged with a message to me from 
the director of a coral manufactory in Na- 
ples, but he would leave the package to ex- 
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plain the sad news. It contained the last 
letter Graziella ever wrote: ‘I must die 
within three days, and I wish to bid thee 
adieu. Oh, if thou wert here I should live, 
But it is the will of God. I shall talk with 
thee evermore from heaven above, and my 
love shall be with thee all thy life. I leave 
to thee my hair, cut on that sad night for 
thy sake. Consecrate it to God in a chapel 
in thine own country, so that something of 
myself will be ever near thee.’ 

“One day in the year 1830, entering a 
church in Paris late in the evening, I saw 
them bringing in the bier of a young girl, 
covered with a white pall. It recalled 
Graziella. I concealed myself in the shadow 
of a pillar,—thought of Procida, and wept 
long and bitterly. 

“ Returning to my own home, I unrolled 
the scroll of memory, and wrote, in a single 
breath, and in tears, verses entitled ‘The 
First Regret.’ Thus I expiated by written 
tears, after twenty years, the ingratitude of 
my youthful heart. There is no crystal on 
earth pure enough to inclose that tear, that 
memory, that name. And ever asI re-read 
I adore afresh an image transparent and 
plaintive as her own Bay of Naples. 

But souls in heaven forgive. Reader, do 
thou also forgive! I have wept.” 





THE CLOVEN FOOT: A CAMERONIAN STORY. 


HERE the cool, fresh breezes blow 
Soft across the heathery moor; 
Where twa streamlets brawling flow 
Close beside his cottage door, 
Dwelt a reverend village sire, 
Hair of snow but eye of fire. 


When the noontide sun stood still 
O’er the meadows, August-brown, 
And upon the purple hill 
Lazily the sheep lay down, 
Calm he sat with brented look 
Down upon the sacred Buik. 


This his custom, and to-day, 
Clear he read through glasses bright, 





“Satan be transforméd may 
To an angel of the light.” 
“Not to canny Scot,” said he; 

“T the cloven foot wad see.” 


So, he turned the pages o’er, 
Till, by chance, they open fell 
Whiere the writer in his lore 
Bade men treat the stranger well: 
Entertaining thus with care 
Angels often unaware. 
Unaware!” the old man said, 
“Never to a Scotsman’s ken; 
His the canny heart and head 
That can read the hearts o’ men; 
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Though disguised in ither things, 
I wad see an angel’s wings.” 


Rising ere he turned to seek 
In the cot his frugal fare; 
Far away a little speck 
Dimly in the hazy air 
Moved, and moved, then nearer drew, 
Till into a man it grew. 


* 


“Haste ye, Janet! Haste and lay 
On the table white as snow 

That new cloth ye washed the day, 
And the Sunday cups ye know; 

Search ye for an egg or two, 

Bake an oat-cake fresh and new. 


Janet, ye may milk the kye, 
Though it be the hour of noon; 

Ye may tak your time, while I 
And yon stranger frae the town 

Speak a godly word or so 

Of the news that come or go.” 


Ne’er a word spoke Janet, then, 

Only sagely shook her head; 
But her master, best of men, 

Quick as thought, in answer said, 
Thus saith Scripture: “ By your care 
Feed an angel unaware.” 


“Father of the snow-white hair, 
See a wanderer lost and lorn, 
Heed the earnest pleading prayer 
Of the suffering and forlorn; 

By yon sacred Book, I pray 
Help the traveler on his way.” 


“ What wouldst thou?” the old man said ; 
“Enter here and rest awhile.” 

“Nay! I seek not food nor bed, 
Nor my sorrows to beguile: 

Outcast for the faith, I roam, 

Nor on earth may make a home, 


“Show me where the godly dwell 
Or on hill-side or by fen, 

Let me hear the truths they tell, 
Saintly persecuted men! 

Those my only friends, who own 

Jesus on his kingly throne.” 


“Know ye then the Buik?” “Aye, well 
Know and love its teachings dear.” 
“Rest ye, then, this noontide spell, 
Rest and share my frugal cheer ; 





And when evening’s shadows bide 
I your seeking steps will guide 
Where the hunted faithful hide.” 


Then they sat and talked of things 
Far beyond the worldling’s ken, 
Of the heaven-sent love which brings 

Life and joy to sinful men; 
Of the thorn-crowned King of peace, 
King whose reign shall never cease. 


Janet, standing at the door 
Not in best of humors, said, 
“Come, the noontide hour is o’er, 
And the board with all is spread.” 
“A true angel this day brings; 
Janet, I have seen his wings.” 


Seated now the board before, 

Low the veteran bows his head, 
Eyes fast-closed, hands clasped before, 
While his thankful grace is said, 

Minding not his angel guest, 
Who all graceless waits the feast. 


Swift away sped Janet then, 

Fleet of foot the Highland maid, 
Over moorland, over fen, 

Till she reached a narrow glade 
Where, safe in a rocky glen, 
Sat, stern-browed, a group of men. 


One, a man well known was he 
Through the country far and wide, 

Exile for the truth yet free, 
Roaming o’er the country side, 

Preaching every-where he trod 

That pure Gospel of his God. 


He the gathered flock had led 
To the fastness of the hill, 
There to break the heavenly bread 
In that temple pure and still, 
Shielded from the tyrant’s arm, 
Hidden from impending harm. 


Thus the Churches met of old 
When the wrath of man was high, 
Thus the timid saint grew bold, 
Since to worship meant to die, 
If the bloodhounds tracked the brave 
To the hill-side or the cave. 
“Speed ye, Ronald! Sandy, speed! 
Robin, hameward cross yon fell! 
Mount in haste, ye maun hae need; 
For the name ye ken fu’ well 
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Leads his hell-hounds on your track, 
Well ye know he ne’er turns back.” 


- “Whence the maiden, what says she?” 


Brows grew sterner, hands were prest 


Where both dirk and Bible be 
Closely hid in plaided breast; 
Tones were firm, and yet there grew 

On each face an ashen hue. 


Then the maiden told how one 
To her master, o’er the moor, 
Came when in the noontide sun 
He was sitting by the door,— 
Came, and claimed a saint to be 
From the tyrant forced to flee. 


? 


“T misdoubted though he spake 
In the language of the Buik, 
Till he cam’ the bread to break ; 
Then I saw his stealthy look, 
Ne’er to heaven his eyes did raise, 
Ate his bread, but gave nae praise.” 


When the dews of evening fell 
Through the silent Summer air, 

By the pathway known so well 

_ Went the man of silver hair, 

Guiding to the place of tryst 


Guilelessly his traitorous gitest. 


Then the stranger shrilly blew 
At the entrance of the glen 

On his hora a note so true 

. That the echoes rang again, 

And it seemed that o’er the plain 

Faintly came an answering strain. 


Duncan startled, turned to see 


What his stranger guest might mean, 


Met his careless gaze and free 

As he strode the rocks between, 
Heard him say, “Lead, father, lead, 
Till we find the saints indeed.” 


“Surely this must be the spot,” 
Quoth the elder, turning soon. 
“Well I ken the saints fail not, 
And the trysting time was noon.” 
All in vain he searched around, 
Not one single man was found. 


Lo! a tramp of horses’ feet ;— 
Jingling spurs and weapons clash 
Up the glen, as through a street, 
Came the steely helmets’ flash. 
Claverhouse and his mail-clad men 
At their curséd work again. 





Foiled, the leader swore in wrath, 
“Bring the recreant knave again, 
Since he falsely showed the path, 
Let him be this instant slain.” 
Troopers’ swords no rusting know, 
Soon in gore the scout lay low. 


“Now the other,” but in vain 
Sought the band the old gray head; 
Somehow in the gloom ’t was plain 
Somewhere had old Duncan fled. 
Band and leader rode away, 
Foiled of all their sport that day. 


When the moon had risen high, 
Dunean, bending o’er the dead, 
Gazeal into the leaden eye 
Whence the spark of life had fled, 
Heaved a sigh, ’t was hardly grief, 
Part was pity, part relief. 


“Gone to God, to answer there 
The fou’ deed he planned the day, 
And our brethren safely where 
None can tak them for a prey. 
Tell me, Janet, how ye knew 
He was false wha seemed sae true.” 


Janet turned her face away 

From the dead man lying there,— 
“Master, when he sat the day 

At your table white and fair, 
While ye hid your reverend face, 
He forgot to say a grace. 


Never on the green hill-side, 

When the godly tak their food 
Do they at the table bide, 

Spread by our great Father good, 
But they first with word and prayer 
Thank him for his loving care. 


Angel wings ye thought ye saw, 
In his holy words and wise; 
In his graceless meal and a’ 
I, the things he maist did prize. 
Ne’er a saint but thanks his Lord 
For the gifts upon his board.” 


“ Janet, thou art wise as sweet, 

At thy feet my gray hairs bow, 
I saw not the cloven feet, 

And the cannier Scot art thou; 
What the good Buik says is right, 
And as angel of the light 
Satan cam this noontide bright.” 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


SCIENCE AND FAITH. 


In our remarks, under this heading, last 
month, we noticed especially such facts and 
conditions of the subject at issue as seemed to 
demand the attention of the advocates of the 
Christian faith; we also indicated certain 
needed modifications of their methods of meet- 
ing the objections made by its opponents. So 
much seemed to us necessary to be said; and 
whatever it may have appeared to any that we 
have given up, is abandoned, not from fear of the 
adversaries, but in deference to the truth. And 
if it seemed to any that we there and then 
failed to show in like manner the weak and 
indefensible points in the system of the modern 
scientists, we hope now to make due compensa- 
sation for the delay. In this paper, therefore, 
we purpose to indicate some of the most ob- 
vious and flagrant follies and failures of the 
materialistic scientists of the age. 

The first count in our indictment against 
their system is, that while it pretends to be a 
comprehensive body of human knowledge, i 
entirely leaves out of the account an important and 
well defined element of the human mind. This 
omission is neither purposed nor yet accidental, 
but the result of the limited mental vision that 
comes from a too exclusive devotion of the 
mind to a single line of thought, and a conse- 
quent inadequate appreciation of the evidences 
that apply to the case. Modern science is purely 
and exclusively materialistic, dealing only with 
the results of sensuous perceptions; and be- 
cause of the wide range of that field of thonght, 
and their intense occupation with a single de- 
partment of thinking, its devotees seem to 
have forgotten that there is any other kind of 
knowledge but their own. ‘This habit may 
favor thoroughness and accuracy within its 
limited range, but it necessitates narrowness 
of compass and unphilosophical conclusions. 
Man is much more than a merely sensuous 
intelligence ; and any adequate estimate of his 





character and relations must properly consider 
all this, in order to a just solution of the prob- 
lem of his being. A philosophy of man that 
omits this super-sensuous clement of his nature 
must therefore be partial and one-sided; our 
knowledge of this department of our nature 
rests upon the highest evidence,—the intuitive 
consciousness. Even our senses bring us to 
apprehend the external world as something 
other than our subjective selves ; but, still fur- 
ther and quite independent of these, we recog- 
nize certain mental states and processes that 
belong to the spiritual being, quite apart from 
the organs of sensation. By these the cogni- 
zant soul is brought to apprehend a higher 
and more specifically spiritual world than 
that which is introduced to it by the senses ; 
and having thus come to recognize. its own 
spiritual being, the mind in its simplest pro- 
cesses of thought passes outward beyond its 
own limitations in space, and so comes to ap- 
prehend what it can not attempt to measure,— 
THE INFINITE. Or remembering its own past, 
and looking out into its future, it finds the 
impossibility of a limitation in either direc- 
tion, and the notion of Ererniry possesses the 
understanding. Again, the mind, by its own 
spontaneous action, and in a way that refuses 
to entertain a doubt, decides that all things 
knowable derive their existence from some 
cause beyond and above themselves; and this 
logically calls for a real and potential, though 
always unsearchable, first cause. This wide 
field of thought, the most profound and the 
most certainly known, our materialistic scien- 
tists not only do not enter, but they refuse to 
confess its existence; and, having turned their 
backs upon its light, they vainly pretend to 
ignore its being. But nature and reason are 
alike and always theistical, and so must be all 
thoughtful minds that follow their instruc- 
tions. 

it is all very well to talk of the Reign of Law 
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in the physical universe, if it is done under- 
standingly. 


It is, indeed, a sublime truth that 
all things move forward in the perfection of 
order,—that nothing occurs by chance, nor 
otherwise than its precedent cause directed 
and impelled. But to speak of law, which is 
to all finite intelligences only a mode of se- 
quence, as itself an efficient cause of the phe- 
nomena in which it is detected, is simply and 
palpably to talk nonsense. Evolution is mani- 
festly among the forms of the all-pervading 
law of being; but to put this forward as pro- 
ducing the results in which it is found, is to 
confound the method of a process with the 
power that moves it forward; and when men 
talk of force acting forever in its fixed order, 
self-impelled,—of the eternity of the material 
universe, and of an endless becoming that never 
reaches perfected being, they unconsciously 
confess that they are dealing with a problem 
quite too deep and broad for their philosophy. 
The fact of existence is always present and 
self-demonstrated to the rational consciousness ; 
and for this fact the intuitive reason demands 
a sufficient cause. To find out that cause is 
wholly beyond the reach of man’s sensible re- 
searches,—since the farthest results of science 
must fail to fix a limit to the chain of second- 
ary causes that may lie back of the present 
phenomena, Reason, however, demands a 
starting-point for the series,—whether at the 
tenth or ten thousandth link makes no dif- 
ference,—and science can find none; and in 
this emergency faith comes in to solve the dif- 
ficulty. Through “faith we understand that 
the worlds were framed by the Word of God.” 
Only accept this simple postulate of divine 
revelation, and the whole philosophy of being 
falls into shape and moves forward in com- 
pletest harmony. 

When Professor Tyndall, in his famous Bel- 
fast address, startled his associates, and both 
the learned and the religious world, by stating 
that in its farthest researches, and by its last 
analysis, science entirely failed to detect any 
other force than that of nature itself, he ut- 
tered only an obvious and a commonplace 
truth. Science, however excellent, is self- 
limited as to its application. It is shut up to 
nature, and can not go beyond its imposed 
limitations,—and all its laws and modes of 
action are within its own sphere. As well 
might the blind treat of colors, or the deaf of 
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sounds, as for science, which relates only to 
natural things, to search for the spiritual ; and 
as the want of these perceptions on the part 
of the blind and the deaf is no evidence 
against the existence of the objects that they 
fail to detect, so the failure of science to find 
any thing beyond nature and its laws is 
not even negative evidence that there is not 
a supernatural or spiritual universe. The 
things with which science has to deal are not 
predicates of the divine personality. God is a 
spirit; and spirit is essentially another some- 
thing than matter. Had that high-priest of 
nature, therefore, carried his researches a thou- 
sand times further, he would have found only 
the forces and the laws of nature. An Eastern 
sage of ancient times confronted the same folly 
with the inquiry that needed no answer: 
“Canst thou find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection?” The heights and the depths alike 
confess that they do not contain him. The 
declaration of St. Paul, that “the world by 
wisdom knew not God,” was less a revelation 
than the recognition of a natural and necessary 
truth. But while science forever fails to de- 
tect the divine presence, or positively to de- 
monstrate the existence of a personal God, it 
shows the need of such a one, to stand over 
the world of nature; and so it creates a strong 
antecedent probability in favor of the divine 
testimony respecting himself, his being and 
his attributes, which comes to man’s spiritual 
perceptions, through the intuitions of faith. 
The folly of the theologians, who in their 
superabounding faith attempt to construct a 
system of natural science out of the Bible, is 
more than equaled by the scientists, who not 
only ignore but also discredit the existence of 
God, because their systems can not take his 
measure. Though theology should never be 
made a factor in the solution of scientific 
problems, nor the Bible used as a field-book in 
the survey of nature, yet even in that depart- 
ment of thought a rational theism is a neces- 
sary first truth in all rational generalizations. 
Our self-consciousness apprehends our own 
personality as something distinct from the 
objective world, between which and ourselves 
there must subsist relations agreeing with the 
natures of the parties concerned ; and yet these 
relations, with all their complicated and far- 
reaching consequences, are not subject to sci- 
entific investigations, These are shut up to 
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the phenomena and the modes of being or 
action of the external world, while faith, duly 
instructed, rises into a higher sphere, and con- 
verses with the great facts of creation and 
providence. Each form of knowledge has its 
appropriate field, within which it is adequate 
to its own purposes; but a system of pretended 
philosophy which stops at merely sensible 
phenomena, and which ignores the better and 
the infinitely nobler elements of man’s nature, 
is self-condemned. 

A second count in the indictment against 
the system of the materialistic scientist, as a 
completed circle of human knowledge, is its 
utter failure to acquaint man with himself, or 
to cast any light upon the purposes of his 
existence. Self-knowledge has been recognized 
as among the highest forms of wisdom, but of 
that merely physical science affords but very 
little. To himself, viewed only in the light 
of nature, man must appear a very insignifi- 
cant and a very miserable being; and yet, be- 
cause of certain half-understood intimations of 
something higher and purer in his soul, he may 
at times suspect that there is in him somewhat 
above the beasis that perish. But though 
these thoughts may come to him in his hours 
of introspection, yet feebleness and disease and 
approaching dissolution soon admonish him 
that he is indeed of the earth, and that he 
hastens to decay. Nature wholly fails to give 
hope of a future life, and, left only to its teach- 
ings, men must accept the most humiliating con- 
clusions in respect to their own worthlessness. 
And this crushing out of the soul’s instinctive 
aspirations after something more worthy of its 
care tends directly and powerfully to elimi- 
nate from the heart even the semblance of real 
virtue. The Epicurean maxims, “Live while 
you live,” and “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die,” are thenceforward the only 
true wisdom. And beyond this miserable and 
debasing conclusion culture, dissevered from 
faith, can not proceed. If, then, man is to 
know himself in respect to his higher nature 
and relations, he must go elsewhere to learn it 
than to the teachings of science. It is not by 
the inductions of philosophy, but the tradi- 
tions of faith, that men come to recognize 
themselves and the spiritual realm in which 
they subsist and of which they form a part, 
and truly to estimate themselves in view of 
their lofty possibilities. 
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Again, we charge the system of materialistic 
science with entirely failing to provide either a 
code or a basis of morality. Are right and wrong 
properties to be detected and their values esti- 
mated by the laws of natural philosophy? 
And what were an ethical system, however 
pure and lofty, and however clearly appre- 
hended, unless its duties were enforced by a 
competent authority? Human society, so far 
as it excels the herding together of gregarious 
animals, is possible only as men recognize each 
other as bound together by higher and more 
sacred obligations than are taught them by 
their physical instincts. Man’s moral intui- 
tions and appetencies demand, as their object, 
the essential moral excellence of the Divine 
Being, conjoined with his majesty and rectorial 
authority, And with this must also be united 
the conception of his universal fatherhood, 
thus binding the race into one all-compre- 
hending brotherhood. And when God is thus 
seen to be the common father of all men, 
something of the sacredness of his nature is 
communicated to his moral and intelligent 
creatures, and thus men’s merely social rela- 
tions and obligations are raised into the sphere 
of religion. It must be a low and feeble form 
of ethics that begins and ends in merely human 
fellowships; it becomes lofty and elevating, as 
well as sacredly obligatory, when it is seen to 
rise out of God’s infinite authority, and to be 
vitalized by his love. If only personal inter- 
ests are made the measure of duty, then may 
each one judge for himself in what those inter- 
ests consist, and so each will become a law to 
himself. If then, in any case, the gratification 
of the present impulse shall be preferred to 
the fruits of self-denial and abstinence, no 
law of morality is violated. Or if it shall be 
pleaded that the interests of others must be 
considered, that there is a law of social justice 
that must be observed, the authority for all 
such obligations may be called in question, 
and their demands subordinated to self-pleas- 
ing. But the soul’s intuitions detect a deeper 
and better basis of moral obligation among 
men, And as the recognition of the divine 
law permeating human affairs raises men’s 
relations to each other into the sphere of 
religion, so the reality of moral Jaw necessa- 
rily implies on the one hand a personal law- 
giver, and on the other a present over-ruling 
and a future adjustment of recompenses. And 
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all this brings the whole subject into the do- 
mains of faith, without which all systems of 
morality are without sure foundation or com- 
petent authority. 

We are aware that there are those—men of 
fine culture and of lofty spirits—who claim 
that the mind’s own intuitions of right and 
duty constitute a sufficient law of moral con- 
duct, and that virtue is its own reward. But 
a matter of this kind must be determined, not 
by a theory, however beautiful, but by the 
tests of actual experiments; and by such tests 
this theory invariably and miserably fails. 
The moral intuitions, under the best possible 
conditions, are not so clear and definite in their 
determinations that they may be safely trusted 
to decide what is duty in each case among all 
the complicated affairs of life; nor are they of 
such authority as to enable them to overcome 
the impulses and desires that demand to be 
gratified irrespective of duty. The natural 
conscience may indeed approve all the pre- 
cepts of the Sermon on the Mount; but, until 
Christ promulgated them, no one had taught 
a morality so thoroughly adapted to the re- 
quirements of human society. Since human 
virtue, which demands the willing subordina- 
tion of men’s selfish desires to the rightful 
claims of others, requires sacrifice, the law 
that enforces it must possess original author- 
ity, and insure judicial visitation against the 
offenders. ‘The moral intuitions and impulses 
are valuable and venerable; but they require 
to be instructed by the lessons of an infallible 
Teacher, and to be enforced by the authority 
of an almighty and infinitely holy Sovereign. 

The world’s history abundantly attests the 
sad truth that culture without the aids of re- 
ligious faith can not sustain a pure and ex- 
alted system of morals. The golden age of 
Greece was indeed rude in culture, but it was 
an age of comparative simplicity and probity. 
But with the growth of culture came also a 
refinement of depravity, with the domination 
of lusts and frauds and violence. The morals 
of the early days of Rome were commended 
by the censors and satirists of later times, 
while the manners of the age of Augustus— 
the high noon of Roman refinement—produced 
the originals from which are given the fearful 
pictures of moral degradation found in the 
epistles of ‘St. Paul and in the satires of Ju- 
venal. Even then there may have been isolated 
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cases of purity and moral integrity; but the 
character of such a system must be judged 
from its wider social influences, as seen among 
whole communities, and extending over con- 
siderable periods of time; and tried by that 
test it appears that the highest culture, with 
all the refinements of an advanced civilization, 


in the absence of a religious faith that com- 
mands the common convictions, can do but 
very little for the promotion of the public 
morality. It comes to this at the last, there- 
fore, that the final results of those deep and 
broad studies of the material universe, which 
are to swallow up or eclipse all other forms of 
knowledge, are also to remove the only sure 
grounds of virtue, to release men from the 
sacred obligations of duty, and to make the 
pleasures of sense, and the highest enjoy ments 
of the sensuous life, the most exalted form of 
human wisdom. 

And, yet again, this modern popular science 
is fatally defective because it fails either to pro- 
vide for, or to recognize, the specifically religious 
elements in man’s character. That man pos- 
sesses such elements of character is not called 
in question; nobody denies their existence, 
nor that they exercise very wide influences 
both for good and evil among men, individ- 
ually and collectively. True, these are not 
among: the discoveries of science, nor are 
they detected by the senses, nor by the merely 
discursive understanding. And yet the whole 
history of the race is largely made up of the 
manifestations of men’s religious ideas and 
impulses. Asa merely intellectual defect, such 
a failure is fatal to any just pretensions to the 
character of a comprehensive scheme of human 
knowledge; as a philosophy of collective or 
individual humanity, it is the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet omitted. 

But the fault is more than negative; it is 
practically of the most ruinous and destruc- 
tive tendencies. It puts out the eyes of the 
soul, by which man may learn to know God, 
and to apprehend his own most sacred rela- 
tions and possibilities. His religious intu- 
itions and impulses all lead him directly to 
God, and place him in the relations for which 
his spiritual being is best suited. And beyond 
all else it brings him to recognize himself as 
something more than a creature of Almighty 
power. He is eminently God’s offspring, bear- 
ing the divine image in his proper spirituality, 
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and partaking of God’s immortality. This 
revelation of man’s higher nature to his own 
consciousness, With an appointed destiny wor- 
thy of that nature, answers to the otherwise 
painfully purposeless and impotent aspirations 
of the soul. And only by reason of the real 
self-respect that naturally grows out of this 
element of self-knowledge does the soul be- 
eome capable of true virtue; for no man can 
rise, whether in conduct or character, above 
his own conceptions of himself. If he esti- 
mates himself as only an animal,—a little fur- 
ther developed than most others perhaps, but 
still of the same family,—then may he seek 
his highest good in animal pleasures, making 
the utmost possible of this life, since nothing 


can be known of a hereafter. Culture may,- 


indeed, detect the worthlessness of all these, 
and compel the soul to loathe their grossness, 
but (if without faith) it utterly fails to meet 
its wants. It can enlarge and intensify the 
soul’s necessities, but it can not satisfy the 
wants that it creates, 

The instinctive yearnings of the soul carry 
it beyond its individual self, and call for 
higher companionships than can be found in 
the world of sense. In their higher operations 
they apprehend a world that sense can not 
detect nor reason comprehend, and before the 
awful sacredness of the Presence thus disclosed 
the soul instinctively assumes the attitude of 
worship. And in worship man rises into the 
highest possibilities of his being, and at the 
same time learns to apprehend himself as 
formed for a lofty destiny, and with an infin- 
itely valuable heritage in reversion. But of 
these things physical science can take no ac- 
count, nor should it be required to do so, since 
they lie entirely outside of its sphere. But 
the wonder and the reproach in the case is 
that men endowed with such high capabilities, 
and destined by their own spiritual natures 
for such exalted exercises and attainments, 
should basely bow their souls to earth, 


“ And count this barren world sufficient good.”” 


Against this outrage upon itself insulted hu- 
manity should ever and indignantly cry out. 
The last indictment that we have to bring 
against the system we are discussing — not, 
however, that this exhausts the whole eate- 
gory—is, that it withdraws from men all the 
wholesome inspirations and the consolations 
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of the anticipations of a future life. It is 
freely conceded that not only does nature fail 
to teach the immortality of the soul, but, more 
than this, all its. indications seem to be in 
favor of the extinction of individual being 
with the death of the body; so that if a man 
is a physical scientist and nothing more, draw- 
ing all the elements of his beliefs from material 
nature, he must necessarily discard the expec- 
tation of conscious existence after the present 
stage. We may waive any consideration of 
the terrible darkness of despair which this 
necesearily casts over every man’s future, the 
shadows of which grow deeper and deeper as 
the hour of dissolution approaches, as appeal- 
ing to the sensibilities rather than to the rea- 
son. And yet there is in all this thing a stern 
and solid argument in favor of a future life. 
If we accept the almost axiomatic proposition 
that all the parts of the great whole in which 
we subsist must agree among themselves, that 
any normal demand of our nature implies its 
supply, then, indeed, the soul’s instinctive long- 
ings for immortality constitute no mean argu- 
ment in favor of its reality. But we will now 
consider only the reaction of the despair of a 
future life upon the character and actions of 
the individual. Men never do their possible best 
in any pursuit unless inspired by a noble and 
steady hopefulness. If, then, the narrow limits 
of the present life shut in the soul’s hopes and 
purposes, while just beyond, and at the point 
to which it is certainly and rapidly tending, is 
the darkness of eternal night, how can there 
be a rising to lofty sentiments and heroic deeds? 
True and rational heroism requires for its in- 
spiration an object worthy of the demanded 
sacrifices; and this is not found in man, con- 
sidered only as the short-lived creature of a 
day. Deprived of the hope of immortality, 
man is indeed the most wretched of all crea- 
tures; for he only can anticipate that extinction 
of being from which all living things recoil 
And because of its 
expected hopeless ending, life must appear to 
such a one a failure, and the brief existence, 
that is but for the moment, only a mockery and 
acurse. This is the sad result of putting out 
the light of spiritual truth in the soul in order 
that the flickering lamp of science may not be 
dimmed by its brightness. This is indeed to be 


“ By the rays of false science betrayed, 
That leads to bewilder and dazzles to blind.” 


with instinctive horror. 
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But why should these terrible conclusions be 
accepted? ‘They are not proved, nor can they 
be established by any possible evidence. They 
are repugnant to the noblest instincts of our 
nature, and their incoming brings the extinc- 
tion of hope and the horrible darkness of de- 
spair. All that can be said for them is, that 
learned and acute thinkers, delving among the 
arcana of material nature, have failed to come 
upon any spiritual entities, and in their far- 
thest investigations towards the sources of life 
they have not found out God,—of all of which 
a child might have assured them at the begin- 
ning. Men turn their backs towards the sun, 
and then deny his shining; they refuse to look 
upon the evidences that God has given—is 
ever giving—of his being and his works, and 
then they say in the folly of their hearts, Zhere 
is no God. Atheism is primarily of the heart; 
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and but for the pride of reason and the corrupt 
heart’s positive aversion to the divine holiness, 
there would be but little trouble with scientific 
skepticism in the broad daylight of Chris- 
tianity. Spiritual blindness is at once judicial 
and self-inflicted. ‘“ Because they did not like 
to recognize God in their knowledge, God gave 
them over to a mind void of judgment.” 

We value learning and culture, and rever- 
ence knowledge wherever found; we even sym- 
pathize with the bold and sometimes reckless 
iconoclasm that deals its heavy blows against 
the shrines of superstition, ‘and delights to 
topple down the temples of hoary errors. But 
this is a play that may readily proceed quite 
too far. There are some things too sacred to 
be touched irreverently, and there are spiritual 
truths, the birthright of the soul, that may 
not be so given for a mess of pottage. 
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GREECE. 
Her Asprrations.—The present crisis in 


Oriental affairs has proved to be a very trying 


period for the young King of Greece. His 
Northern blood can hardly keep pace with the 
unreasonable aspirations of his people to take 
advantage of the present dilemma of the Turks 
to regain full sway for Grecian rule. The 
Greeks would, if possible, force the Govern- 
ment to join in the war against Turkey. They 
perceive, or think they do, that the old Otto- 
man Empire is breaking up, and they have a 
few outstanding claims that they would satisfy. 
Byron’s romantic course with Greece has done 
the country no good, and induced it to cherish 
hopes that can never be accomplished. If her 
Turkish enemy falls, it will only be to estab- 
lish the Slavonic power in its place, for it can 
in no case be possible that Greece will ever 
regain Constantinople. The Greeks are now 
too effete a stock ever to hope to attain to any 
great amount of power. They may not be 
entirely worn out, but they are certainly 
greatly demoralized. The modern Greek is 
no valiant worker nor creator, like him of old. 
He is no bold navigator, no discoverer, no 
inventor. He has exchanged inventive power 
for simple shrewdness, which often degenerates 
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into cunning. He prefers the devious to the 
plain, straight path, and has therefore earned 
for himself a bad reputation in commercial 
Europe, and not a much better one in the sci- 
entific world. In the worldly sense the Greek 
is a success; when other men come and un- 
earth the hidden treasures of his country he is 
perfectly willing to be the gainer by it. The 
Greek is far more a rogue than ‘a fool, and the 
common proverb of Europe makes him even 
more cunning than the Jew at a bargain. 
Should the Greeks in the present crisis push 
their way out of their present provisional po- 
sition, they may become emancipated into a 
better life; but they need to improve from 
within, rather than from without. But should 
a regenerated Greece arise from this struggle, 
it will not have been in vain. They are, how- 
ever, astute enough to bide their time, and will 
not fall upon the Turk until he is completely 
bewildered and quite unable to cope with 
them, so that they at least may regain for 
themselves the Grecian islands of the Archi- 
pelago, that have so long panted to be relieved 
from the Turkish yoke. Greece is now 80 
poor that she can hardly move without aid. 
She has no ships, and no money in the treasury 
wherewith to create them; and she can there- 
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fore scarcely expect to pay off old scores until 
her enemy is as poor as she. While now her 
ancient foe is in distress, and fairly bankrupt, 
it is no wonder that her hopes arise even in an 
unusual and unreasonable degree. But her 
aspirations partake so much more of passion 
than of reason that it is most probable she 
will be controlled by the former, if indeed she 
is led into the conflict; for even weak as she 
is, we shall be surprised if she is induced to 
draw the sword. It would be highly unwise 
for her to do so without the consent of the 
Great Powers, and that she will hardly be able 
to obtain. 


SWITZERLAND. 

GENEVA AND HER MAvsoLEuUM.—Geneva is 
at last making very extensive preparations to 
erect the great Mausoleum to the late Duke of 
Brunswick in the most desirable locality in 
that beautiful city. It will be remembered 
that this eccentric genius found no fitting 
recipient for his rare wealth, and therefore 
turned to a quarter that had no earthly claim on 
his ill-gotten gains, hoping at least there to es- 
tablish some plea for gratitude and recognition. 
In this he has not been disappointed, although 
for a time the Genevans were evidently em- 
barrassed with the gift, as there was no osten- 
sible reason why they should receive it. But, 
suppressing their true feeling, as many affirm, 
they have resolved at least to appear grateful, 
and are now taking means to exhibit their 
gratitude. If this were genuine it would be 
most acceptable; for gratitude is so rare a 
sentiment of the human mind that it is pleas- 
ant to be able to record an illustration of it. 
The Duke of Brunswick had for a time his 
rare diamonds and other precious stones in 
England; but he became for some reason dis- 
gusted with his fellow-countrymen, or else 
afraid of the English burglars of rare renown; 
for he found it necessary to build a burglar- 
proof room for his treasures, as well as keep 
a constant guard over them. Some years be- 
fore his death he seemed to grow tired of the 
monotony of English society, and resolved to 
remove to Paris, which seemed to offer a better 
field for his peculiar kind of celebrity. It was 
then supposed that he would finally leave his 
treasures to that gay city, but the queer notion 
seized him to turn them into a channel that had 


least expected them, and had therefore over- 
Vou. II.—30 
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whelmed him with no selfish adulations and 
obsequious attentions. And accordingly the 
Genevese municipality, after mature consider- 
ation as to the most appropriate way to record 
their gratitude, have resolved to erect to their 
benefactor a mausoleum which shall be with- 
out a parallel in Europe; this, of course, being 
just what the Duke hoped for in making the 
rare and unexpected bestowal. The monu- 
ment is to be placed in what is called the 
“Garden of the Alps,” with a superb outlook 
on the sublime beauties of Mont Blanc, and 
will cost well-nigh three hundred thousand 
dollars. The design includes a series of six 
statues, representing the ancestors of the de- 
ceased Duke,—thus acting retrospectively. 
The first is to be Duke Henry the Lion, and 
the last that of Duke Henry William, who fell 
at the battle of Quatre’ Bras, which immedi- 
ately preceded the defeat of the French at the 
battle of Waterloo. The sarcophagus will rest 
on 2 colossal pedestal of polished granite sixty 
feet in height, on which will be a recumbent 
figure of the Prince, and over this will be a 
canopy, to be surmounted by an equestrian 
statue of the late Duke in modern civil cos- 
tume. The canopy is to be supported by 


pillars of white marble, richly sculptured. 
The artist selected for carrying out this grand 
design is a citizen of Geneva, and he is aided 
also by others who are natives of the Canton 
so favored by the eccentric Duke. 


HUNGARY. 

HER PosITION IN THE PRESENT CRIsIS.— 
The present crisis has developed a very marked 
feeling on the part of the Hungarians in favor 
of the Turks.- For a while this was confined 
to the radicals and the students, some of the 
latter going so far as to send a deputation to 
the Turks to assure them of the sympathy of 
Hungary in their struggle with the Russians. 
But the matter has taken a more serious phase 
as the strife has grown in importance, and the 
last development is a public meeting of nearly 
all the liberal elements, in the capital city of 
Pesth, on the Danube. At this assembly the 
great popular leader of the day—the patriot 
Klapka—spoke his mind with the utmost 
freedom, and evidently uttered the convictions 
of very many of his countrymen. He contends 
that the Hungarians have always beheld with 
anxiety the extension of Russian power on the 
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Danube, but they did not fear it so long as it 
was waged only with Russian swords. The 
power of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
supported by the sympathy of Europe, was 
strong enough to interpose a barrier to the 
aggressions of the power of the North. But 
since Russia has become able to draw within 
the sphere of her influence all the South- 
Slavonic races, from the Bay of Cattan to the 
mouths of the Danube, the status of the ques- 
tion has become greatly changed. Klapka 
maintains that all the Slavonic races now 
receive their commands from St. Petersburg, 
and that eventually all these Slavonic tribes 
must come openly together, as is now the case 
with the Roumanians. The first signal for 
insurrection among the Slavonians came from 
St. Petersburg, and it could never have been 
even partially successful without great mate- 
rial aid from that quarter. In the beginning 
the Russians hoped that the “Sick Man” was 
so feeble that a mere insurrection within his 
own provinces would overthrow him, and they 
could play their game while standing in the 
background. But when they found their en- 
emy stronger than they anticipated, they felt 
it necessary to appear openly and in numbers 


on the field of conflict, under the plea of pro- 
tecting the religious interests of the oppressed 


Slaves. Hungary now feels that, should the 
Russians succeed in this conflict, and the Turks 
be erased from the map of Europe, she will be 
obliged to stand alone against Russian aggres- 
sion; for the sympathy of Austria is evidently 
with the Slaves. In this dilemma, Hungary 
would probably share the fate formerly dealt 
out to her and her heroes when Kossuth and 
his colleagues fell. Therefore Klapka and his 
liberal adherents insist that Austria shall no 
longer remain neutral, which is just now equiv- 
alent to an alliance with Russia, because it 
aids her in her designs. And, to sustain this 
position, the patriot points to the horrors being 
committed by Russian emissaries on the very 
plains where they recently complained that 
the Turks had committed their atrocities. 
This movement must greatly embarrass Aus- 
tria just now, that has all along been studying 
how to get through this complication without 
being involved with either party. Hungary is 
s0 important a constituent of the monarchy 
that such a position as this on her part is like 
an enemy in her midst, and what are now mere 
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words, as long as the Turks can hold their 
own, would soon be turned into deeds, should 
it be patent that Turkey could no longer sus- 
tain herself against Russia. . 


PRUSSIA. 

THE REcEnT EVANGELICAL ConFLIcT.—The 
Prussian Government is having almost as much 
trouble with the conflicts within the evangel- 
ical lines as with its Ultramontane foes. The 
real secret of much of the support that the 
Government has received from the Liberal 
National Party has been the fact that most of 
the measures passed in relation to ecclesiastical 
matters have affected and controlled the High- 
church party almost as much as the ultra 
Catholics themselves. This antagonism among 
the Protestants develops itself within the 
lines of the Consistorial Commission, which 
has in charge all ecclesiastical matters in 
Berlin. The President of this body possesses 
a great deal of power, and is the representative 
man for the policy of the Government toward 
all the Churches. His retention in his place, 
or his deposition, often forms the most exciting 
question that can be raised. Now, the Pres- 
ident of the entire Province of Prussia raised 
a bitter contest against the President of said 
Consistorial Directory, and was determined 
that he should be removed, because of his affil- 
iation with the liberal cause. This demand 
caused great excitement, and set the whole 
great city by the ears, and nothing was spoken 
or talked of but the strife between the two 
Presidents. At last the Emperor interfered, 
and most expressly uttered his wish that the 
President of the Consistory should remain in 
his place, and this weight with the liberal 
party gave them the victory. But the occur- 
rence itself raised a discussion that is not easily 
allayed, and has caused the thinking portion 
of the community to inquire more than ever 
into the origin and animus of such strife,— 
how did it arise? what was its extent? and 
what was the principle at stake? The trouble 
that ‘at first appeared to be purely of a per- 
sonal character developed in the sequel a great 
deal more; its bearing really extended to the 
entire ecclesiastical policy of Prussia, and 
brought up the whole contest between what is 
called the “Party of Culture” and that of 
evangelical orthodoxy. Both parties seem to 
go to the extremes; the one clings with a blind 
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tenacity to all the traditions of the Church as 
it was before the Franco-German war, and the 
other leans so much toward liberalism as to 
make this entirely superior to the religious 
phase of the question. The first great struggle 
was to obtain for the National Church an in- 
dependent constitution, and this was only ac- 
quired after a weary contest. This was finally 
sanctioned by an extraordinary General Synod, 
and subsequently by legislative action. But 
this great victory was only gained by a har- 
mony of action between the President of the 
Consistory and the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship. As long as these two heads were in 
unison, matters moved on swimmingly; but 
when these two powers pulled at different ends 
of the cord, there was a dead lock that inter- 
cepted all progress until one or the other party 
went to the wall. Now, the too rampant 
movements of the liberal party alienated many 
of the best Christian men, however much they 
might be opposed to Prussian orthodoxy, and 
their lukewarmness introduced this crisis. 
The Emperor himself has at times, doubtless, 
been dissatisfied with the unusual efforts of the 
liberals to turn their opportunity into a decided 
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and perhaps uncalled-for persecution of the 
Church, and thus they have nearly lost their 
most effective support. The retention of the 
President of the Consistory is a victory for 
what is called the compromising party of the- 
ologians, and for the doctrines and aims of 
Nitsch, Tholuck, and Dorner, men whose 
names are well known among us, and are a 
guarantee for the sincerity of their religious 
views. These great leaders would perhaps 
have more influence, were it not for the efforts 
of what is called the “Protestant Association,” 
under the lead of the famous Bluntschli, of 
Heidelberg, whose position on the religious 
questions leans so much to Unitarianism as to 
make them suspicious and unacceptable. The 
real Christian men among the Germans fear 
one extreme as well as the other, and therefore 
they at times waver in their support of the 
men above named. The trouble is to a great 
extent the same in the Protestant Church; 
namely, that a leaving of the old Church lines 
is going over to an indifferentism that kills all 
true religion. The true path lies between 
the Seylla and Charybdis of these opposing 
-schools of theology. 
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A BUREAU OF CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
AGAIN, 

In the July number of the Nationa we 
spoke with hearty commendation of the work 
of the “Church Extension Society” of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in improving 
church architecture, and in furnishing, to those 
who contemplated the building of new edifices 
or the repairs of old ones, judicious sugges- 
tions and valuable plans. We also ventured 
to advocate the establishment, by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, of a Bureau of Church 
Architecture. Our convictions of the impor- 
tance of this work have “been still further 
strengthened by reading the Fifty-ninth An- 
nual Report of the “Incorporated Church 
Building Society” of Great Britain, and the 
discussions to which it gave rise. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is president of the body, 
and its members include some of the most able 
men of the kingdom. It has been in existence 


for sixty years, and during the last thirty-five 
years has spent upon church buildings $125,- 
000,000. The Chairman, in the course of his 
remarks, said there could be no doubt that the 
Church of England is greatly indebted to this 
society for the general diffusion of knowledge 
on the subject of church building which at 
present pervades the whole country; nor can 
it be doubted that in times past, when the 
Church in matters of church building was far 
from active, this Society was the great means 
of reviving attention to this subject. This 
Society acts as from a center to give some gen- 
eral direction to the church architecture of 
the Establishment, and has been powerful in 
effecting some very important changes in sev- 
eral of the more pretentious and _ historic 
churches of England. For example, it was 
only through the influencé of this Society that 
Canon Farrar was enabled to effect the excel- 





lent restorations in the Church of St. Margaret, 
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Westminster. This was one of the most an- 
cient, and, in point of historical associations, 
one of the most famous in London; but it had 
been extraordinarily spoiled by the tasteless- 
ness of the eighteenth century. Sir Christo- 
pher Wren (and here is illustrated the neces- 
sity of a power to control the conceits even of 
the most illustrious architects) had erected in 
it a huge and hideous gallery, for the express 
purpose of being occupied by “ persons of qual- 
ity ;” and he had put it over that part of the 
church which, as if for the purpose of show- 
ing contempt for the admonition of St. James, 
had been set apart for the poor. The result 
had been that light and air were shut out, and 
the poor would not go there; so that the space 
underneath was almost completely wasted. 
Yet, under the stimulating influence of the 
‘Incorporated Church Building Society,” 
Canon Farrar had been enabled to put this 
noble church into a condition to invite the 
destitute masses of Westminster to throng its 
portals. There is, perhaps, no surer sign of 
a reawakened religious life in the English 
Church Establishment than the contrast be- 
tween the church edifices of to-day and those 


of only twenty years ago. Their churches of 


to-day are built for practical religious work, 
and are not made mere opportunities for the 
display of the caprice or taste of an architect. 
The archxologist may often feel pangs of re- 
gret that the merely monumental must yield 


to the practical. It is an inexcusable folly, 
indeed, to Jay ruthless hands upon some rare 
and costly work which affords the best possible 
comment upon the thought and life of an his- 
toric period; especially is this spirit of res- 
toration or change to be reprobated when solid, 
honest, votive work is superseded by the merely 
tawdry decoration which is going on in some 
Catholic churches of to-day. But when we 
read of one clergyman who found the read- 
ing-desk of a country church covered with a 
luxuriant growth of moss; and of another, who 
went to preach for a friend in a Wiltshire 
village, being requested by the incumbent’s 
wife to deliver his sermon from the reading- 
desk, because the pulpit was occupied by a 
favorite duck, that was brooding on a promis- 
ing number of eggs, we feel like saying to the 
spirit of antiquity and of worldliness alike: 
“Fall into the line of God’s living, aggressive 
forces to save the perishing multitudes!” 
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Abroad and at home there is recognized the 
pressing necessity of sanctifying art by mak- 
ing it contribute to holiest ends, and of adorn- 
ing the temple of the living God so that it 
may attract men to more beautiful lives, 
These desirable results may be soonest secured 
when bodies of intelligent men unite together 
to give advice and guidance in the most im- 
portant matter of church building and decora- 
tion; and thus, while allowing variations 
within proper limits, a body of general rules 
shall be furnished, by which congregations 
shall be assisted to secure a greater agreement 
and union, and purer harmony in their houses 
of worship. 


HAMERTON ON TURNER. 


In the August number of the Portfolio, Mr. 
Hamerton continues his sketches of Turner, 
the renowned English artist. Most biogra- 
phies reveal characteristics of their subjects 
which surprise and annoy us. Accustomed to 
study great men from a single stand-point,— 
the stand-point of their special claim to recog- 
nition,—we are-prone to forget that these same 
men have, for the most part, been subjects of 
strange idiosyncrasies, which at times shock 
and disgust us. Mr. Hamerton has thus far 
shown that Mr. Turner’s artistic genius was a 
special faculty alone, and not an exceptionally 
high condition of all the faculties. He has 
brought out before the public what may not 
be an agreeable task, but, nevertheless, is 
the duty of honest biography,—the sad lacks 
The 
assertion, that “he never possessed any lan- 
guage whatever,” is illustrated by reference to 
his ignorance of the English, his unsuccess- 
ful attempt to learn Latin, and his outrageous 
spelling of the French. “There are letters in 
English on my table from Dutchmen at Am- 
sterdam, at The Hague, at Leyden, which are 
far superior in grammar, spelling, and con- 
struction, to any thing that Turner could com- 
pose after living in London for fifty years, with 
access to the best society in England.” Mr. 
Hamerton advocates the opinion that in Turner 
the man was completely sacrificed to the artist; 
that one ruling faculty absorbed all the sap 
of his intelligence, and left him as inferior to 
the mass of educated men in common things 
as he was superior to them in the perception 
of natural beauty. Hence his was a case 


of Turner as a scholar and a gentleman. 
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which confirms an old prejudice against artists, 
as craftsmen who have developed a special 
skill at the cost of more necessary knowledge 
and accomplishments. On the other hand, his 
wonderful performances tend to modify an 
opinion which may be too controlling,—that 
literary attainments are essential to success in 
life. But the real lesson to learn is, that he, or 
any other one, is not the greater artist by be- 
ing less of a scholar and a gentleman, and that 
the broad, liberal attainments of a Leonardo 
da Vinci or a Michael Angelo did not in the 
least detract from their superiority as artists. 
Mr. Ruskin, many years ago, when he came for- 
ward as the champion of Turner, asserted that 
to color perfectly is the rarest and most pre- 
cious (technical) power an artist can possess; 
that while the names of great designers, in- 
cluding sculptors, architects, and metal-work- 
ers, are multitudinous, there have been only 
seven supreme colorists among true painters 
whose works now exist; namely, Giorgione, 
Titian, Veronese, Tintoret, Correggio, Rey- 
nolds, and Turner; that no still life painting 
by any other master can stand for an instant 
beside Turner’s. But Mr. Hamerion is very 


successful, we think, in tracing the steps in 


the transition of Turner’s treatment of distance 
and color in landscapes. He thinks that the 
picture, “Crossing the Brook,” marks the pe- 
riod of this transition from what may be called 
a& mere monochrome in gray or brown, with 
here and there a little green, to a real coloring 
in all its power and splendor. Contrary to 
most men and most artists, Turner became 
more and more poetical as he advanced in 
life, and this affords one explanation for the 
fact that in his later pictures he manifests an 
ever-increasing tendency to desert the fore- 
ground, where objects are too near to have 
much enchantment about them, in order to 
dream, and make others dream, of distances 
which seem hardly of this world. 


ART NEWS. 

GEeRMANY.—Professor Ehrhardt, of Dresden, 
has executed some most excellent paintings on 
the walls and ceilings of the main audience- 
room of the Gymnasium of Bantzen, Saxony. 
On the walls are the following subjects: “The 
Greeks listening to the Poems of Homer;” 
“The Romans in the Session of the Senate in 
which Cicero accuses Catiline with Conspiracy 
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against the State;” “The Germans in Mainz 
in 1456, examining the First Copy of the Bible 
by Gutenberg.” The two paintings in the 
ceilings represent the “ Entrance of Christ into 
Jerusalem,” and “The Bearing of the Cross.” 
What would the American School Commis- 
sioner say to the introduction of the two 
latter into the Public-school building of this 
country ? : 

—In Berlin the base of the bronze eques- 
trian statue of King Frederick III of Prussia 
has been received. The smaller face toward 
the palace contains an allegorical figure of 
Christian faith; next in order a figure bearing 
in the one hand the palm branch, in the other 
the chalice, representing the union of the two 
evangelical Churches which was effected. by 
this prince. On the other smaller face stands 
the muse of history, who is writing upon her 
tablet the thanks of the German people. One 
of the longer faces represents the deeds and 
services of the King in peace; the other, the 
events of the War of Liberation. The mon- 
ument is said to take high rank as a work 
of art. 

America.— The Society of Decorative Art,” 
of New York, opened its rooms for the reception 
of goods on September 15th, and on the 1st of 
October the sale of goods began. The objects 
of the Society are to encourage students in the 
art of decoration, give instruction, and furnish 
a medium of communication between worthy 
and superior workmen and those who desire 
their services or the products of their skill. 
Three classes for students are to begin very 
soon,—a class in pottery, a class in painting 
on china, and a class in Jace-work. One of 
these classes has already been organized, and 
has done some very good work. The results 
thus far realized are beyond what the most 
ardent had hoped. As many orders have al- 
ready been received for lambrequins portiéres, 
window curtains, ete., as can be executed by 
the persons who have applied for opportunities 
to do such work. Hartford, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and other cities, 
have formed auxiliary associations, and par- 
ticularly from the South have come very ear- 
nest letters and appeals. Many ladies who have 
lost their all of fortune have yet the requisite 
taste and skill to earn a livelihood in this 
manner, if they conld be encouraged and as- 
sisted by this “Society of Decorative Art.” 








Opors oF THE Human Bopy.—Besides the 
inherent odor of the body, there is reason for 
believing that an entirely different one may be 
given off, not only as a consequence of disease, 
but as a result of emotional disturbance. 

Dr. Hammond, at a recent meeting of the 
American Neurological Association, cited some 
cases bearing on this point. A young lady of 
strong hysterical tendencies, during a parox- 
ysm, exhaled an agreeable odor, similar to that 
of violets, from the left half of the anterior 
wall of the chest. At this time the perspira- 
tion was remarkably increased at this region, 
as compared with the corresponding parts of 
the body. The odor was perceptible at a dis- 
tance of several feet, but was entirely absent 
during the intervals of the paroxysms, From 
“wn examination of an alcoholic extract of the 
odoriferous perspiration exhaled by this pa- 
tient, it was presumed that the odor was due 
to butyric ether. The local application of 
several remedies to the part affected gave the 
patient only temporary relief from the odor; 
but the internal administration of the salicylate 
of soda entirely cured the lady of her viola- 
ceous odor, and the perspiration of this region 
wes reduced to the normal character. A sec- 
ond case was that of a young lady in whom 
the first exhibition of the odor, in this case of 
pine-apple, occurred contemporaneously with 
an attack of chorea. In a third case a pine- 
apple odor was emitted from the head, neck, 
and chest of a woman whenever she was angry. 
No opinion as to the actual and immediate 
cause of these odorous emanations was ex- 
pressed, further than that they were due toa 
nervous disturbance. 


CELLULOID MANUFACTURE.—This is one 
of the new manufactures introduced into New- 
ark within the last year, being an incorporated 
company, under the laws of the State of New 
York, with a capital of $500,000. ‘The ma- 
terial worked is what, in its original state, is 
known in botany as cellulose, one of the sub- 
stances constituting the cellular tissue of 
plants, being the material which forms the 
walls or sides of the vegetable cells. This ma- 
terial is used in the shape of paper, manufac- 
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tured expressly for such use; it is ground, re- 
duced to a soluble pulp, and, with the addition 
of camphor and other chemicals, becomes a 
compound which is capable of being molded 
into any shape, which, when dried, possesses a 
tenacity of most exceptional character. It is 
most extensively used in the manufacture of 
dental plates (having already, to a certain de- 
gree, superseded the use of hard rubber), har- 
ness trimmings, martingale rings, knife handles, 
whip and cane handles, combs, hair-brush 
backs, billiard balls, and a countless variety 
of other articles. There seems to be no limit 
to the extent of articles for which the material 
may be used, any shade or color desired being 
produced. 


SInGuLAR AccripDENTs.—A singular accident 
has been recorded by a French journal. M. 
Gastard, of Paris, had placed a number of car- 
tridges on a table. Some solar rays having 
been concentrated by a lens fixed in the glass 
of the window, a terrific explosion took place. 
Similar catastrophes are more common than 
is generally supposed. In Summer the solar 
rays, passing through the windows of railway 
carriages, sometimes ignite overdried plants, or 
even leaves fallen on railway embankments. 
It is known, also, that fires sometimes occur in 
Algerian forests on account of drops of water 
suspended from the leaves and forming lenses. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN DisEaseE.-— We have in 
photography an excellent means of determin- 
ing the condition of the blood. According to 
its quality the blood deposits more or less im- 
pure material in the cellular tissues. Such 
deposits occur also in the sebaceous glands of 
the skin, which secrete a natural fat, and de- 
posit it in the mucus layer between the true skin 
and epidermis. Although the color of the 
mucus is visible, its finer shades are not seen 
by the natural vision; yet they appear in the 
photograph negative with such sharpness that 
the slightest impurities are here apparent as 
dark specks. ‘This phenomenon is due to what 
may be called the photography of the invisi- 
ble ; that is, to that remarkable property of 
light by. virtue of which the chemical action 
of color rays falling upon the plate varies 
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with the rapidity of their transmission to it. 
It is interesting to observe the accuracy with 
which the condition of the skin is thus shown, 
varying, as the shade upon the plate does, from 
the utmost delicacy and purity to a peculiar 
sieve-like character; that is, appearing as if 
punctured with innumerable little holes. After 
a person has taken fat, beer, tobacco, and other 
like injurious substances, into the system, even 
for a little time, the negative exhibits this 
punctured appearance; while, in the case of 
those whose manner of life is wholly corrupt, 
these defects are often magnified into such 
blotches as are seen upon the face itself in 
skin diseases. 


Tue DEBRIS OF THE StREET.—Signor Par- 
netti has been engaged for the last four years 
in analyzing the dust and débris of the streets 
of Florence and Paris. His investigations of 
the débris of the horse-paths prove that the 
dust contains thirty-five per cent of iron, rubbed 
from the shoes of the horses by the stones. In 
the dust from the causeways this eminent 
chemist finds from thirty to forty per cent of 
good glue. Signor Parnetti selected and treated 
separately the dust from the causeways, of the 
Boulevard des Italiens over a period of two 


months, which uniformly gave thirty per cent 
of good transparent glue, it is said quite equal 


to Belfast glue. He contemplates placing his 
discoveries at the disposal of a limited com- 
pany, with a view of establishing blast fur- 
naces on the banks of the Thames, to recover 
the iron thus lost, and a large glue works, 
which, he thinks, will produce more glue from 
this waste than will be needed in all London. 


Date Dret.—Since time immemorial the 
date has been the chief article of food of the 
desert-dwellers of the East. The “handful of 
dates and gourd of water” form the typi- 
cal meal and daily sustenance of millions of 
human beings both in Arabia and in North 
Africa. To this meagre diet ethnologists have 
ascribed many of the peculiar characteristics 
of the people who live upon it. Buckle, who 
finds in the constant consumption of rice 
among the Hindoos a reason for the inclina- 
tion to the prodigious and grotesque, the de- 
pression of spirits, and weariness of life, man- 
ifested by that nation, likewise considers that 
the morbid temperament of the Arab is a 
sequence of vegetarianism. He points out 
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that rice contains an unusual amount of 
starch, namely, between eighty-three and 
eighty-five per cent, and that dates possess 
precisely the same nutritious substances as 
rice, with the difference that the starch is al- 
ready converted into sugar. To live, there- 
fore, on such food is not to satisfy hunger; 
and hunger, like all other cravings, exercises 
control over the imagination. “This biolog- 
ical fact,” says Peschel, “was, and still is, the 
origin of the rigid fastings prescribed by relig- 
ions so widely different, which are made use 
of by Shamans in every quarter of the world 
when they wish to enter into communication 
with invisible powers.” Peschel and Buckle, 
however, are at variance as to the influence of 
the date diet as affecting a race; and the 
former remarks, that while no one will deny 
that the nature of the food reacts on the men- 
tal powers of man, the temperament evoked 
by different sorts is different, yet we are still 
far from having ascertained any thing in re- 
gard to the permanent effects of daily food, 
especially as the human stomach has, to a 
great degree, the power of accommodating it- 
self to various food substances, so that with 
use even narcotics lose much of their effect. 


SENSIBILITY OF THE EAr.—Dr. Tait finds 
that, as a rule, the ear of women can perceive 
higher notes, that is, sounds with a larger num- 
ber of vibrations per second, than the ear of men. 
The ability of the human ear seems to be lim- 
ited to perception of somewhere between 41,- 
000 and 42,000 vibrations per second. Very few 
of the persons experimented on by Dr. Tait had 
equal sensibility to acute sounds in both ears, 
the right ear usually hearing a higher note 
than the left. The sense of direction of sound 
seems to be lost at a very much lower point 
than the appreciation of the note. 
ever, is not the case in cats. 


This, how- 


FresH WATER IN THE OcreANn.—It is well 
known that in many places springs of fresh 
water arise from the bottom of the ocean. M. 
Toselli proposes to make use of them. Their 
water, brought through flexible tubes held at 
the surface by suitable buoys, would furnish 
ships with supplies of water of which they 
are often in need. M. Toselli appears to have 
studied the subject carefully, and provided for 
the preservation of his apparatus in the face 
of storms. 
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PracticaL SociALIsM IN THE UNITED 
Strates.—According to the American Socialist, 
there are now in the United States eight lead- 
ing Communistic Societies, most of which are 
of foreign origin, and all but one founded on 
a religious basis. The “ Inspirationists” re- 
side in Amana, Iowa, and number about fif- 
teen hundred. They are engaged in “agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and mérchandise.” ‘They 
came in a body from Germany to America in 
1842, and settled near Buffalo. In 1855 they 
removed to their present location, where they 
own nearly thirty thousand acres of choice 
land. They tolerate marriage, but encourage 
celibacy ; are mystical in their religious belief, 
and are governed by an aged woman, known 
as “the inspired instrument.” The “Harmo 
nists,” also Germans, settled in Pennsylvania 
more than seventy years ago; ‘‘ removed to In- 
diana in 1814, and built the town of Harmony. 
They sold that place to Robert Owen, and re- 
turned to Pennsylvania in 1824, and built 
their present town of Economy, on the eastern 
bank of the Ohio.” They are industrious and 
exceedingly wealthy. At one time they were 
one thousand strong, but, being celibates, they 
have dwindled to about one-tenth of that 
number. “Dr. Keil’s Communities” are lo- 
cated, one at Bethel, Shelby County, Missouri, 
and the other at Aurora, Oregon, and number 
together about six hundred and fifty members. 
The “Icarians” came from France in 1848. 
They have established themselves successively 
in Texas, Illinois, and Iowa, in which State 
they now reside, near Corning. Unlike all 
the others, they have “no religious bond.” 
The “Separatists,” whose headquarters are at 
Zoar, Ohio, came originally from Wiirtemberg. 
Their property is estimated at one million dol- 
lars. The remaining three communities are 
composed mostly of Americans. The history 
of the “Shakers,” the followers of Ann Lee, is 
generally known. They have now “seventeen 
societies in seven States. Each society is di- 
vided into two or more families, so that there 
are in all over fifty Shaker communities. These 
had at one time a membership of five or six 
thousand. The present membership is not far 
from twenty-four hundred. The Shaker com- 


ble success in Burmah. 





munities are all large land owners. Businesses, 
agriculture and manufactures. They are re- 
ligious celibates. Each family has its elders, 
elderesses, trustees, and deacons; and every 
two or three societies have a ministry, consist- 
ing, when complete, of two males and two 
females. The ‘Central Ministry’ of all the 
societies resides the greater part of the time at 
Lebanon, New York, occasionally visiting the 
other societies.” ‘The “ Perfectionists” num- 
ber three hundred and one, and live in Oneida, 
New York, and Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Their social system is shamefully corrupt. 
The “ Respirationists” are not quite one hun- 
dred in number. These live at Brocton, New 
York, but are about to remove to California. 
Their principal businesses are horticulture 
and wine-making, and their religion is a mod- 
ified form of Swedenborgianism. The Respi- 
rationists, Separatists, Icarians, and Dr. Keil’s 
Communities “marry and are given in mar- 
riage,” like the people of the outside world, 
and are chiefly remarkable for their commu- 
nism of property, although some of the relig- 
ious notions of each are peculiar to itself. 


THE GosPeL In BurmMAH.—The American 
Baptist Missionary Union has had remarka- 
All of the native 
races have been reached, and many led to God. 
There are now 20,365 Church members in that 
land; and 402 native preachers assist the 74 
missionaries, who are maintained there by the 
Union. From one thousand to fifteen hundred 
converts are baptized every year. 


Eighteen 
thousand of these Christians belong to the 
Karen tribe, the aboriginals of that country, 
to whom the Gospel was first preached fifty 


years ago. The rest are Burmese, Kah-chins, 
and Shans, by the latter of whom especially 
an open and inviting field is now presented. 
The history of the introduction of Christianity 
among the Karens is especially interesting. 
They are a rude and simple people, very docile 
and very intelligent. ‘They are short in stat- 
ure, have square, fat features, and, “like all 
the races of the Burmah Peninsula, have long 
and narrow almond eyes, which link them in 
origin with the Tartars and Chinese.” After 
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having been tyrannized for centuries by the 
Shans and the Talaings, the Karens were at 
last swept, by the Burmese, from their homes 
into the dense forests that clothe the hills, 
where they have ever since led a miserable life. 
They have very interesting religious traditions 
of “one God, the creation, the fall of the first 
human pair, the deluge, and the dispersion of 
the human race,” and had for many genera- 
tions looked forward to the coming of white 
teachers from some unknown land, who should 
restore to them the Holy Book taken away 
from them by God because of the sins of their 
fathers. ‘This curious expectation led them 
to give a warm welcome to Christian mission- 
aries. A Burmese noble, who had found peace 
in Christ through the teaching of the holy Dr. 
Judson, after trying in vain to satisfy his soul 
in Buddhism, Hindoo idolatry, Islam, and Ro- 
man Catholicism, first advised the missionaries 
to visit this interesting race, as being more 
ready for the Gospel than his own kinsmen, 
“Have you brought us the Word of God?” was 
the first question asked the Christian “ white 
teachers,” and great was the joy manifested 
when they received an affirmative answer. The 
obstacles to mission labor, however, were not 
slight. An alphabet must be constructed, and 
the Bible translated into a hitherto unwritten 
language. Years passed without much visible 
progress. At length an ignorant slave, whose 
fiery temper had made him an object of dislike 
among his neighbors, when thoroughly con- 
verted, became the apostle chosen of God to 
lead hundreds of his race into the right way. 
For twelve years he devoted his great powers 
of intellect and endurance to the evangelical 
cause. His energy and his success were won- 
derful. Before God called him home he had 
made himself felt through,all the land. But 
the young Church suffered severe persecution. 
In 1840 the missionaries were compelled to 
leave the native provinces and retire to British 
territory. The Karen Christians were fined, 


imprisoned, beaten, and killed, and an order 


issued for their extermination. But in the 
darkest hour these poor Christians remained 
faithful; and, at last, after years of persecu- 
tion for righteousness’ sake, they were only 
liberated by the advance of the English army. 
On the annexation of several provinces to 
British India, the missionary work began with 
renewed vigor. Now almost the entire penin- 
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sula is open to Gospel labor, and there is a 
Christian population of little short of one 
hundred thousand. 


Missionary Notes.—By a recent decision 
of the Austrian Ministry, an American mis- 
sionary who has for several years labored de- 
votedly in Briinn, in Moravia, has been form- 
ally permitted to hold family worship, with 
specially invited guests, and also to hold public 
religious meetings under certain moderate re- 
strictions. ‘This decision, rendered in spite of 
the opposition and misrepresentation of the 
Papal clergy, is deemed of great importance. 

The representatives of twelve missionary 
societies are now at work in Japan,—eight 
American, two Scottish, and two English. 
Three Bible societies (the British and Foreign, 
the National Scottish, and the American) 
have agents there. The entire American and 
European agency—clerical, medical, and edu- 
cational—consists of seventy-nine persons; 
paid native agency, thirty-three persons. 
There is an average weekly attendance on the 
services, of 3,495 persons; baptized converts, 
1,004. 

Dr. Lockhart, a medical missionary in China, 
tells some queer stories about his patients. 
One poor fellow, who had suffered severely 
from a fractured arm, expressed great grati- 
tude when the broken limb was set, but ap- 
peared next day without any bandage. Having 
run short of kindling-wood, he had actually 
used the wooden splints to light a fire to cook 
his rice; next day he repeated his experiment. 
Another man, to whom had been given a truss, 
reported that it fitted well, and was very com- 
fortable, but asked how much was to be paid 
for wearing it constantly. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, under whose 
care Mar Shimoom, the Nestorian Patriarch 
in Oroomiah, Persia, recently placed himself, 
has written to that worthy, denouncing the 
cruelties committed by his subordinates on 
Presbyterian missionaries, and urging him, 
“by the love of our Lord Jesus Christ,” to 
extend at least toleration and kindness to all 
followers of the Savior. 

The plentiful distribution of Bibles and 
Testaments in the cities of Brazil has roused a 
very wholesome spirit of religious inquiry 
there. Many conversions are reported, brought 
about by the simple reading of the Word of 
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God. The editor of one of the leading news- 
papers of Rio de Janeiro, a pronounced infidel, 
and an able and virulent opponent of the 
Protestant missionaries, happening to hear an 
earnest evangelical sermon, was convicted, and 
brought to a knowledge of the truth. He at 
once went home, burned all his writings against 
Christianity, and is now an eminent preacher 
of the Gospel. 

The University of Cambridge will be rep- 
resented in the field of foreign Christian 
missions by a new mission at Delhi, the an- 
cient capital of India. The promoters are 
the members of the “Cambridge Mission Aid 
and Church Societies.” The object of the 
mission will be chiefly educational, and espe- 
cially to offer “means for the higher educa- 
tion of young native Christians and candidates 
for holy orders.” 
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THE SABBATH IN PrusstA.— The question 
of Sabbath observance has also been taken up 
by the Protestant Church authorities of Prus- 
sia. The Supreme Church Council has re- 
quested the district synods to debate, and 
report to the provincial synods, on the follow- 
ing points: “The causes of the prevailing 
Sunday desecration, and its effects upon the 
moral, social, and religious life of the people; 
the means that should be adopted to insure 
the proper hallowing of the Lord’s-day ; and 
the extent to which preaching, pamphlets, or 
lectures should be employed to this end.” 
Since the great “conference” was held at 
Geneva to consider this question, public opin- 
ion has been greatly stirred, and a general 
desire is now manifested by Continental Chris- 
tians for the appropriate observance of the 
“day of rest.” 
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Locusts.—Some of our Western States have 
within three or four years past suffered greatly 
from the ravages of locusts, and large districts 
of territory have been completely ravaged. 
Wherever they appear in vast numbers, the 
hopes of the husbandman are destroyed ; but 
their area is local. In the Orient, the locusts 
have often appeared in such numbers as to 
create a famine. A spirited description of 
their ravages may be found in the prophecy of 
Joel. Says a modern traveler in the East: 

“To those who have not seen a flight of lo- 
custs, it is difficult by description to convey 
any idea of the appearance which it presents. 
As seen approaching in the distance, it resem- 

les a vast opaque cloud; and, as it advances, 
a clattering noise is heard, which is occasioned 
by the agitation and concussion of their wings 
in their close phalanxes. When they arrive, 
they fill the air like flakes of thick-falling 
snow. I have known the bright, clear sky of 
Chaldea become darker than ihat of London 
on some heavy November day. Wherever 
they alight, every vegetable substance disap- 
pears with inconceivable rapidity before them. 
The most beautiful and highly cultivated lands 
assume the appearance of a desert, and the 
trees stand stripped of all their leaves, as in 





the midst of Winter. After devouring the 
fruits, the herbage, and the leaves of trees, they 
attack the buds and bark, and do not spare the 
thatch of the houses. ‘The land is as the gar- 
den of Eden before them, and behind them a 


desolate wilderness.’ It seems as if nothing 


could appease their devouring hunger; and the 
energy and activity they exhibit, and the ra- 
pidity of their operations, almost exceed belief, 
Their depredations are not confined to the open 
air; they scale the walls, and penetrate to the 


granaries and houses. They swarm from the 
cellar to the garret, and, within doors and 
without, they are continually springing about, 
and often, in consequence, give a person start- 
ling raps on different parts of the face, afford- 
ing very sensible evidence of the force with 
with which they leap. The mouth can not be 
opened without danger of receiving a locust. 
When they have settled themselves for the 
night, the ground is covered with them toa 
vast extent; and, in some situations, they lie 
one above another several inches thick.” 


An Ancient DiInNER.— Queen Elizabeth’s 
breakfast used to consist chiefly of strong ale 
and salt beef, and the same dainties were 
served for her supper after she had retired to 
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bed. In 1669, we are told by a chronicler of 
the times, a series of entertainments were 
given by the nobility, each striving to outdo 
the others. All declared in favor of Lord 
Goring, whose brilliant fancy suggested a de- 
vice which struck with amazement and admi- 
ration all who beheld it. It will be hard for 
us to take in the whole magnificence of the 
scene; but let us strive to imagine a long 
table, on which were placed four huge, brawny 
roasted pigs, all piping hot, and bitted and 
harnessed with ropes of sausage to an enor- 
mous pudding-bag, which served for a chariot. 
What would our modern guests think of being 
invited to partake of such a tandem team at 
our dinner-table? But these were the good 
old times, and we can hardly expect ever to 
see the like. See what we have lost by living 
in this degenerate nineteenth century ! 


THe PrAceE WHERE THE Sun JUMPS A 
Day.—Chatham Island, lying off the coast of 
New Zealand, in the South Pacific Ocean, is 
peculiarly situated, as it is one of the habitable 
points of the globe where the day of the week 
changes. It is just in the line of demarkation 
between dates. There, at high twelve Sunday 
noon ceases, and instantly Monday meridian 
begins. Sunday comes into a man’s house on 
the east side, and becomes Monday by the time 
it passes out the western door. A man sits 
down to his noonday dinner on Sunday, and it 
is Monday noon before he finishes it. There 
Saturday is Sunday, and Sunday is Monday, 
and Monday becomes suddenly transferred into 
Tuesday. It is a good place for people who 


have lost much time, for, by taking an early 
start, they can always get a day ahead on 
Chatham Island. 
ographers a long time to settle the puzzle of 
where Sunday noon ceased and Monday noon 
began, with a man traveling west fifteen de- 


It took philosophers and ge- 


grees an hour, or with thesun. It is to be 
hoped that the next English Arctic Expedition 
will settle the other mooted question: “ Where 
will one stop who travels north-west contin- 
ually ?” 

Topacco AND AuTHOoRs.—Of literary men, 
Goethe hated tobacco, a very extraordinary 
thing for a German to do. Heinrich Heine 
had the same dislike. Of French litterateurs, 
Balzac, Victor Hugo, and Dumas did not 
smoke; but the smokers are Alfred de Musset, 
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Eugene Sue, Merimée, Paul de St. Victor, and 
Madame Dudevant, better known by her sobri- 
quet, George Sand, who often indulged in a 
cigar between the intervals of literary labor, 
as the ladies of Spain and Mexico delight in 
doing at other intervals. Charles Lamb, “the 
gentle Elia,” was once a great smoker. Ina 
letter to Wordsworth he says: “Tobacco has 
been my evening comfort and my morning 
curse for these five years. I have had it in 
my head to write this poem for these two years 
(‘Farewell to Tobacco’); but tobacco stood in 
its own light, when it gave me headaches that 
prevented my singing its praises.” Lamb 
once, in the height of his smoking days, was 
puffing coarsest weed from a long clay pipe in 
company with Parr, who was careful in ob- 
taining finer sorts, and the doctor, in astonish- 
ment, asked him how he acquired this “ pro- 
digious power!” Lamb answered, “ By toiling 
after it, as some men toil after virtue.” Of other 
literary smokers in England, we may note Sir 
Walter Scott, who at one time carried the habit 
very far. Sodid the poet Bloomfield. Camp- 
bell, Moore, and Byron delighted in its tem- 
perate enjoyment, as does the present laureate, 
Tennyson, who has echoed its praise with 
Byron in immortal verse. Robert Hall, when 
at Cambridge, acquired the habit of smoking 
by being in Parr’s company, and being asked 
why he had commenced, “I am qualifying 
myself for the society of a Doctor of Divinity, 
and this (holding up the pipe) is the test of 
my admission.” When presented with Clark’s 
pamphlet on “The Use and Abuse of Smok- 
ing,” he said, “I can’t refute his arguments, 
and I can’t give up smoking.” The “learned 
in the law” as well as the dignitaries of the 
Church have smoked. Lords Eldon and Sto- 
well, and Lord Brougham in early life, in- 
dulged thus. The late Duke of Sussex and 
the Duke of Devonshire gave it aristocratic 
sanction, and George LV royally patronized it. 


Curious History or A State.—The terri- 
tory now known as Wisconsin was claimed by 
France, on the ground of discovery by its mis- 
sionaries and travelers in 1670, who governed 
it until they ceded it to Great Britain in 1763. 
It was held by the British until 1783, when it 
was ceded to the United States. It was then 
claimed by Virginia for one year, when she 
ceded all her possessions north-west of the Ohio 
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to the United States. Wisconsin was then 
thrown under the Territorial Government of 
Ohio, by the ordinance of 1787. On the 4th 
of July, 1800, Indian Territory was organized, 
and Wisconsin placed under its jurisdiction, 
where it remained until 1809, when Illinois 
Territory was organized, and it was attached 
to that Territory until April 18, 1818, when 
Illinois became a State. It was then attached 
to the Territory of Michigan, until organized 
as the Territory of Wisconsin, July 4, 1836. 
So that Wisconsin was governed by the King 
of France 93 years; by the King of Great 
Britain 20 years; by the State of Virginia 1 
year; by the Territory of Ohio 16 years; by 
Indian Territory 9 years; by Illinois Terri- 
tory 9 years; and by Michigan Territory 18 
years. She continued a Territory of the 
United States nearly 12 years, when, the 13th 
of March, 1848, she became the thirtieth State 
of the Union. 


MATRIMONY IN THE OLD Time.—In one of 
his lectures before the Law Department of the 
New York University, Professor Cutler cites a 
curious instance of the hardships to which our 
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fair readers would have been subjected under 
the feudal system. He notices the extraordi- 
nary power which the lords assumed to control 
the marriages of their female wards, and men- 
tions the law contained in the “ Assises de 
Jerusalem,” by which the lord was enabled to 
propose three candidates for matrimony, from 
whom the lady must make a selection. ‘I'o 
quote from the lecture: 

“ Neither the maiden’s coyness nor the wid- 
ow’s affliction, neither aversion to the proffered 
candidates, nor love to one more favored, seems 
to have passed as a legitimate excuse. One, 
only one plea could come from the lips of the 
fair one who was resolute to hold her hand in 
single blessedness,—it was that she was past 
sixty years of age. And after this most un- 
welcome confession, it is justly argued by the 
author of the Jaw book which I quote that the 
lord could not decently press her into matrimony.” 

But we are in doubt which of the two evils 
to our modern dames would be the more toler- 
able,—the confession to so many years, or the 
choice of ahusband. Happily, the feudal days 
are over, and Jadies are not now subjected to 
this trying ordeal. 
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JupGE Caton, of Ottawa, Illinois, is cele- 
brated among our naturalists for the attention 
paid by him to the Cervide of North Amer- 
ica,—a subject which he seems to have pursued 
with the avidity of an amateur, while not al- 
together destitute of the skill and knowledge of 
his subject that might entitle him to the credit 
of a savant. Into his extensive parks he has 
brought together specimens of all the species 
and varieties of moose, elk, antelope, and deer 
found on this continent north of Mexico, 
where, in their state of semi-domestication, 
he has had full opportunity to study their 
habits, and to become acquainted with all the 
peculiarities of each kind; and what he has so 
learned he has carefully written down, till at 
Tength his notes have grown to the dimensions 


of a volume,—which, reduced into something 
like a system, he has given to the public, 
through the publishing house of Hurd & 


Houghton. This is one of the comparatively 





small class of books that bring an actual in- 
crease of information to the world; and in this 
case it is all the more valuable because of the 
ability of the author at once to observe intel- 
ligently and to describe his observations in- 
telligibly.* Full and clear accounts are given 
of the moose, the elk (wapiti), the caribou. 
the antelope, the mule-deer, the black-tailed 
deer, the common or Virginia deer, and the 
American reindeer, or barren-land caribou, 
with comparative discussions of their European 
congeners. The whole subject is treated ex- 
haustively, and the book must remain an au- 
thority upon its subjects in all the future. The 
illustrations are of a high order of excellence. 





*THE ANTELOPE AND DEER OF AMERICA: A Com- 
prehensive and Scientific Treatise upon the Natural His- 
tory, including the Characteristics, Habits, Affinities, 
and Capacity for Domestication of the Antilocapra and 
Cervide of North America. By John Dean Caton, LL. 
D. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Boston: H. 0. 
Houghton & Co. 8vo, Pp. 425. Illustrated. 
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WE have many times felt compelled to ex- 
pose the worthlessness of very much of the 
Sunday-school literature of the day, and espe- 
cially of its weak and quasi religious fictions. 
But we except from these censures the volume 
lately issued by the Carters, entitled, A Peep 
Behind the Scenes.*. That is a well-written book, 
and decidedly wholesome, both in its literary 
style and in its moral teachings. It seeks to 
expose the hollowness and selfishness, and in 
many cases the utter badness, of much of the 
glare and tinsel of fashionable life, and to show 
its insufficiency to satisfy the rational and 
moral necessities of the soul, or to form a char- 
acter of consistent goodness. And over against 
this it places the adaptation of the homely 
virtues of the Christian life to satisfy and bless. 
Such books, used chiefly as a relaxation from 
severer studies, are useful, and should be en- 
couraged,—especially if they may take the 
places of some portion of the trashy ones that, 
like the frogs in Egypt, literally cover the land, 
and insinuate themselves into all the sanctua- 
ries of home and Church. 


WE have had quite recently some very good 
biographies of eminent Scotch divines, and to 
this list must now be added the Autobiography 
of Rev. William Arnot, edited by his daughter,* 
of which Robert Carter & Brothers have 
brought out a beautiful American edition. Dr. 
Arnot was more than a great man,—he was 
good, and faithful to his moral and religious 
convictions. The book is a photograph of the 
man’s character and career. It is largely made 
up of his letters,—chiefly addressed to his fam- 
ily and his ministerial ‘friends,—and of his 
diary, which seems to have been kept with a 
good deal of care and fullness. The three 
great Scotch ministers,—lately deceased,—all 
good in their way, Macleod, Eadie, and Arnot, 
form a triangle of extremes, while principal 
Fairbairn stood midmost, and about equally 
near to each. But, of all these “men of re- 
nown,” the sincere Christian will especially 
delight to think of Arnot, as one who lived 
near to God, and maintained a pure conscience. 





*A PEEP BEHIND THE Scenes. By Mrs. Walton, 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 12mo 

+ AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE Rey. WILLIAM ARNOT, 
Minister of Free St. Peter’s Church, Glasgow, and after- 
ward of the Free High Church, Edinburgh; and Mem- 
oir by his Daughter, Mrs. A. Fleming. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 511. 
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WE like the notion of having the old clas- 
sics in English translations. They are worth 
reading,—indeed, must be read by any who 
would be posted in the world’s literature ; but 
only the fewest of the few that have studied 
the “languages” can read them with the 
requisite facility in the originals, and without 
an undue expenditure of time and labor. We 
are pleased, therefore, to see such a work as 
Cicero’s T’usculan Disputations* brought out in 
a goodly volume in plain and pure English, 
as it is here given to us, translated by C. D. 
Yonge, and issued by Harper & Brothers. 

The same house has also published, in a neat 
half-duodecimo, a posthumous work by Dr. 
Charles Anthon, being his Commentaries on the 
Chief Works of Euripides,* learned to the last 
degree, and invaluable to the very limited 
few who can use them to advantage. 


Harper & Brotuers, recognizing the fact 
that we are having a dull season in the pub- 
lishing business, seem to have turned their at- 
tention chiefly to light reading. ‘hey give two 
volumes of their uniform edition of William 
Black’s novels, “The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton,” and “A Daughter of Heth.” Mr. 
Black appears to be getting established as a 
novelist of the class next after the very high- 
est, and his books are exceptionably free from 
all that is meretricious. In the Library of Se- 
lect Novels (paper covers) we have “ Heaps of 
Money,” by W. E. Norris, and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“Mrs, Arthur.” Of their petite Half Hour Se- 
ries are, “ The Mill of St. Herbot,” by Katha- 
rine S. Macquoid, “The Jilt,” by Charles 
Reade; “ Dieudonnée,” and “The Time of 
Roses,” both by Geraldine Butt; and “ The 
House of the Beach,” by George Meredith; all 
of which ought to make up a sufficient ménage 
for the month for the insatiable devourers of 
such stuff, 


THERE is still a vast amount of unwritten 
history of the early days of Methodism in the 





* CIcERO’s TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS: also, A Treatise 
on the Nature of the Gods, and on the Commonwealth. 
Literally translated, chiefly by C. D. Yonge. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 466. 

+ An ENGLIsH COMMENTARY ON THE RHESUS, MEDEA. 
Hippo.tytvus, ALCESTIS, HeRACLIDZ, SUPPLICES, AND 
TROADES OF EvuriPipEs, with Scanning of each Play, 
From the Latest and Best Authorities. By Charles An- 
thon, LL. D, late Professor of Greek in Columbia Col- 
lege, New York. New York: Harper & Brothers. 24mo, 
Pp. 453. 
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Great West. Some small portions of it have 
appeared, from time to time, chiefly in the bi- 
ographies of its chief heroes; while very much 
more remains unpublished, and is rapidly fad- 
ing from the memory of the age. A large 
share of the memoirs of that subject which has 
appeared in sketches and stories, has presented 
chiefly the grotesque and ludicrous features of 
things; so that some of the grandest heroes of 
Methodism seem to be doomed to be known to 
future generations chiefly as mountebanks and 
clowns, courting admiration as wits and pun- 
sters, rather than seeking, with wonderful sin- 
gleness of purpose and self-devotion, to bring 
men to Christ. The book just issued by an IIli- 
nois minister * partly, but only in part, avoids 
these infelicities. It is respectful toward re- 
ligion, and avoids the more offensive forms of 
presenting the facts and phenomena of the 
early religious practices of that region. But 
the writer avows himself to be not averse to 
the presentation of “the ludicrous events that 
do now and then occur even in a minister’s 
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life,” claiming that “the human side of the 
world does [not] belong exclusively to the 
kingdom of Satan;” and since these are the 
most attractive parts in a book that aspires to 
a large and miscellaneous circulation, of course 
these parts will not lack for sufficient display, 
There was, however, a deep and earnest relig- 
iousness among those grand old pioneers, which, 
it may be hoped, will yet receive the treatment 
in our Church literature that it so richly de- 
serves. The pictures, designed by the author 
himself, are highly “striking” in more than a 
single sense. 


Moore’s Forge (Carter & Brothers) is a tem- 
perance story.* Its scenes are laid in a mining 
neighborhood, and its characters are, many of 
them, of the roughest sort, such as may be 
found in many a mining village, withits mixed 
and motley population gathered from among 
the hardest characters of the Old World. It 
is well-written, and its moral and religious 
tone is good and wholesome. 
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A MONEY ARTICLE, 

THERE is doubtless a very close connection 
between the financial affairs of a community 
and its moral and religious interests. As a 
variation of a very few inches in the annual 
rain-fall makes all the difference between 
abundance and scarcity, fruition and famine, 
so a change of the sixteenth of a cent on a 
pound of cotton, or of three or five cents on a 
bushel of corn or wheat, will be felt all over 
the world, in social and moral influences. 
A proper understanding of these things will 
prepare one better to appreciate the thanks- 
givings for temporal blessings found in the 
Bible, and it will also assure our faith in 
the divine providence in worldly affairs. 
“Your Father in heaven knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things;” and in his 
fatherly concern for us he takes care for our 
food and raiment, as well as for our higher 
spiritual interests. So we, as we look out upon 


the great world, with especial regard to its 
social and religious interests, find also that its 
financial affairs fall within the field of our 
vision. 


It has seemed to us that great injustice is 
often done to men of business, in the popular 
estimation of them, as a class and as individ- 
uals, and that quite too little account is made 
of the practical ethics of trade and commerce. 
One may often hear or read expressions, indef- 
inite, perhaps, but still indicative of a latent 
public opinion, which assume the common and 
prevalent injustice and chicanery of the whole 
financial and commercial affairs of the coun- 
try and of the world. No doubt, as in every 
thing else in our fallen world, there is a great 
deal of bad morality in financial business and 
among those engaged in commercial callings. 
Quite too many are grasping and unscrupulous 
as to the means they use, if only they promise 
the coveted success. And yet we are not pre- 





*TuE Two Circuits: A Story of Illinois Life. By 
J. L. Crane, Chicago, Ill. Jansen, M’Clurg & Co. 12mo. 
Pp. 502. 





* Moore’s Force: A Tale. By the Author of the 
“Win and Wear” Series. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. Square 16mo. Pp. 381. 
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pared to allow that as a class our merchants 
and men of business will fall below any others 
in point of moral character or conduct. The 
principles of trade are in themselves based on 
Christian morality, and these are carried out 
into their practical details, in the financial 
transactions of men, quite as surely and as 
fully as in their social and domestic affairs,— 
much more so than in political matters. It is 
time, therefore, that this reckless way of whole- 
sale denunciations against those who are en- 
gaged in financial affairs should be stopped, 
and that the public mind should correct itself 
in its estimates of that class of our fellow-men. 

The business affuirs of the land have for a 
long time been sadly out of joint. The last 
three or four years have witnessed a deep 
financial depression, which has reached out 
into every department of business, and affected 
most injuriously nearly every class, whether 
operatives or traders, producers or capitalists. 
And this has occurred without any real dimi- 
nution of the property of the country. The 
houses and lands remain, and are in them- 
selves as available for use as ever they were. 
There has been no famine in the land, nor lack 
of bread, nor have the people suffered from 
pestilence or war. And yet we all know that 
there has been a wide-spread distress all over 
the land,—and not simply a fancied one, nor 
merely the disappointment of hopes of inordi- 
nate gains. The sufferings have been real; in 
some cases for the simplest necessaries of life, 
and in others the severer anguish of necessi- 
tated failures to meet obligations assumed 
in good faith, or of seeing helpless families 
reduced from habitual fullness to pinching 
want. In such case mere men of the world, 
finding the foundation gone from under them, 
sometimes betake themselves to their cups to 
drown their sorrows; or, more desperate still, 
they end the whole by suicide. Others sink 
down into chronic discouragements and mel- 
ancholy ; and others, not a few, resolve to ac- 
cept the situation, and endeavor to begin anew. 
This may be done by those who have still years 
and health on their side; while those who have 
not these must be content to pass quietly down 
to the grave, accepting final failure, and con- 
senting to suffer the unwonted privation of pov- 
erty when its bitings are of all times of life the 
most distressing. 

It is painfully interesting to observe the 
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change that is wrought in a man’s public and 
social status by the loss of his property. And 
this remark extends almost equally to his re- 
ligious, or at least his ecclesiastical, standing. 
His opinions have now lost much of their 
former weight among men, his counsel is no 
longer sought after as formerly; and, for rea- 
sons quite obvious and sufficient, he can no 
longer “speak with the enemy in the gates.” 
And oftentimes half the fault in this matter is 
with the individual himself. Men areso much 
accustomed to trust in their circumstances, and 
to identify themselves with their conditions, 
that, when these are changed, and they are 
thrown back upon their own proper self-hood, 
they find themselves quite deficient in respect 
to faith in themselves, and in that noble self- 
reliance that refuses to succumb to adverse 
fortune. But where there is true greatness of 
soul this will not be; and the self-respecting 
one may even be glad to find out how many of 
his pretended friends or admirers were truly 
what they pretended to be. But at the very 
best he will probably be not a little pained at 
the discovered falsehood of some upon whom 
he had leaned, believing them to be altogether 
true and faithful. 


It is natural for many cursory and superfi- 
cial thinkers to conclude that unsuccess argues 
unwisdom,—which may be accepted as correct, 
prima facie,—but the modifying conditions and 


circumstances that must be taken into the 
account take away nearly all the value of the 
first impression. All mercantile business in- 
volves the element of contingencies, and com- 
mercial wisdom consists in foreseeing the prob- 
able outcome of these. But so complicated is 
the problem here presented for solution that 
the true result often seems quite as likely to 
be reached by a guess as by the most careful 
and labored calculations. To succeed in busi- 
ness, one must be engaged in it,—accepting its 
conditions, and assuming its risks. ‘Then, if 
things go well, success is achieved; but, if re- 
verses come, they bring shipwreck and failure. 
In the financial tornado that has swept over 
the country during these late years, among the 
greatest sufferers have been a full share of the 
wisest and most discreet and far-seeing of our 
men of business, while in other cases, simply 
by accidents, the least astute and the most 
reckless have escaped unscathed. 

But at length it would seem that the storm 
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has spent its force, and men are beginning to 
look ont for better times. But the ruin that 
has been wrought is not to be suddenly reme- 
died, nor is there to be a going back to the 
state of things that existed before the coming 
of the tempest. When the tornado has leveled 
the forest, its passing away does not retrieve 
the ruin it has made; that is to be the work 
of the slow growth of years, while the old 
fallen trunks remain rotting upon the earth, 
mementos of the fierceness of the blast under 
which they went down. So the restoration of 
business is not to be a sudden resurrection, but 
a slow.and steady growth; the rehabilitation 
of “the world after the flood,” by the normal 
processes of industry and economy and thrift. 
But the new dispensation of affairs into which 
we are just.entering is evidently to be widely 
different from that which closed so suddenly 
some four years ago. The day for bold specu- 
lations and for rapid accumulations of fortunes 
has passed away; and it is well that it should 
be so. Hereafter we are to have an era of low 
prices, of small profits in business, of moderate 
wages, and of reduced rates of interest. On 
the whole, no doubt this is wholesome and for 
the best, and especially so in its moral aspects 
and relations. But the hardships in the case 
arise from the fact that contracts made and 
debts incurred under the former dispensation 
are to be fulfilled and paid among the changed 
conditions of the new order of things. There 
are to-day multitudes of men staggering under 
such burdens, and taxing all their resources to 
liquidate claims, the equivalent for which has 
become relatively almost worthless. No other 
class more richly deserve our applause; and 
we are persuaded that that spirit very largely 
pervades the ranks of our men of business. 
The changes wrought in business affairs 
have fallen especially disastrously upon the op- 
erative classes,—the men who work for wages, 
as called for, whether as skilled artisans or as 
unskilled laborers. 
work was abundant and its pay unprecedentedly 
large, and at the same time both the amount 
of work performed in a given time, and its 
quality, very manifestly declined. Labor be- 
came the master, while capital was forced to 
accept its requirements. But during all this 
season of unwonted prosperity only a few of the 
many were careful to make provision for possi- 
ble reverses, so that when the collapse of busi- 


For a succession of years 





ness, with its enforced idleness, came, most of 
them were quite unprepared for it. And even 
where a little store had been laid aside, the long 
season of inaction at length exhausted all, and 
actual want has entered into thousands of hith- 
erto well-to-do homes. Almost every-where 
fewer hands are employed, leaving the surplus 
without employment; and, from the necessities 
of their business, employers have been com- 
pelled to cut down the rates of wages paid. 
This has been resisted with all the fatuity of 
the man who spits against the wind that blows 
in his face, or who dashes himself against the 
stone column that stands in his way. But, in 
spite of trades’ unions and strikes and combi- 
nation to keep up wages,.the prices of labor 
must go down with every other kind of values; 
and the operative classes, as well as all others, 
must make up their minds to accept lower 
prices for that one form of value which they 
have to offer. 

We warmly sympathize with the general joy 
at the assurances that come to us that “the 
Winter of our discontent” is giving place to 
the slowly returning Spring-tide. <A crop of 
unprecedented abundance offers the first con- 
dition of substantial recuperation; and now 
that it has become possible to produce cheaply 
we are able to compete successfully in all the 
markets of the world. We may become rich 
again, but only by practically consenting to 
believe that we are not so rich as we once fan- 
cied ourselves to be. After a while it may be 
hoped that there will be work enough for the 
operatives, though at diminished rates of pay- 
ments, and that the means of living will be 
obtainabie at correspondingly reduced rates, 
The old debts will gradually waste away,— 
some by being paid, but more by the bank- 
ruptey or the deaths of the debtors,—and, like 
the clearing of the battle-field after a day of 
carnage, the financial field will at length regain 
its quiet and its wonted activities. 

And now let all the people, with what cheer- 
fulness they may, accept the situation and con- 
form to its requirements, and strive by industry 
and economy to repair the desolations caused 
by the opposite course. And, since the former 
evils were largely occasioned by the use of a 
debased and inferior currency, let them resolve 
that hereafter they will tolerate nothing in 
the form of money that is not equal in value 
to the very best in the world. 





